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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to determine to what 
degree public school districts with heavy migrant populations utilise 
the services of the Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) , 
and to identify and describe some factors which may in.:luence future 
use of the MSRTS in 5 states* An original questionnaire was developed 
and administered by mail to school districts participating in the 
MSRTS and to those school districts identified as potentially 
eligible and not participating in the MSRTS. Responses to 
questionnaire items were analyzed using chi--square and analysis of 
variance* Descriptive data were also presented. The school districts 
were divided into 3 groups: Group I — using MSRTS and having a 
terminal physically located in the district; Group II — using MSRTS 
but not having a terminal; and Group III — potentially eligible for 
participation and lacking terminals. Findings concluded that there 
were significant differences in high^ medium, and low usage among the 
groups and that the size of the. school district was not a factor. 
(Author/PS) 
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Purpose 

The purpose of this study v/as twofold: (1) to deter?:ine 
to v/hat degree public school districts v/ith heavy migrant popula- 
tions utilize the services made available by the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System (MSRTS), and (2) to identify and describe 
some factors which may influence future usage of the MSRTS 
services in five states (Axizona, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas). 
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Specifically, the three major tasks of the study v;ere to: 

1. Provide data about Group I, those school districts 
that use and have an .MSRTS terminal; Group II, those school dis- 
tricts that use but do not have a terminal: and Group III, those 
school district? that have a high concentration of agricultural 
migrants, but neither use nor have a terminal. 

2. Determine the degree of utilization of KSRTS services 
in the five states. 

3. Determine factors v/hich may influence the use of the 

KSRTS. 
Procedures 

An original questionnaire ?;as developed to measure the 
degree of .VtSP.TS usage and to identify factors which may influence 
its usage. The questionnaires were administered via^iSii to 

i ^ > 

school districts in the five states identified as having high 
agricultural migrant concentrations and participating in the MSRTS 
and to those school districts having high concentrations of agri- 
cultural migrants but identified by state departments of education 
as ''potentially eligible** and thus not participating in the MSRTS. 

Responses to questionnaire items were analyzed using chi- 
squaxe--and^-ana lysis of variance. Descriptive data v;ere presented 
to aid in the interpretation of results of testing the null sub- 
hypotheses. 



Findings 

There v;ere significant differences with regard to high, 
medium, and low usage in Groups I ar.d II as to years of utiliza- 
tion of the iMSSTS* It v/as also founds that the^ size of the school 
district was not a factor influencing the degree of utilization* 

Significant differences, based cn the common character- 
istics of Groups I, II, and III, v/ere found at the •05 confidence 
level with regard to degree of familiarity oY the MSRTS, the 
^number of school districts which have and- the number of school 
districts which do not have written goa ls- and objectives speci^fi- 
'caily to meet agricultural migrant children' s educational ^needs, 
degree of achieving district educational objectives for agricul- 
tural migrant children, determinaxipn-pf respohsibrlrty with 
regard to recording information pertinent to the agricultural 
migrant child,= and district cost per pupil. 
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Chapter 1 - - 
INTRODUCTION 

In 1947 the United States Department of Labor .defined. 
migratory labor as 

• • v/.orkers who occasionally or habitually move, 
v/ith or v/ithout their families, to seek or engage in 
seasonal or temporary employment, and v/hb do hot have" 
the status of residents in the-locaUties of expected 
job bpportuMty or employment • - 

Although by definition the term may be used to des^ignate \v/orkers 

in branches o^ lumbering,, mini fig^^^ and road; ^bnstfuc^^^ seems 

to -b^ most generally a Thus am ajrffcjyl^ ^ 

turat migrant family ts^ohe/wnich mov^s about the .country seeking 

employment in production and/br processing of agricultural cbirjnodir- 

_ ties-.- - - 

AgYicultural migrants have many needs and share "the handi- 

_ - 2 

caps of poverty, segregation, language and migranc^"- Agriculturai 
migrant children encounter numerbus educational pfbbl^^ arising 
primarily frbij^^pifenges in schools arid interruptions in school atten- 
dance. Solving these problems is complex and difficult, but "the 

■^U.S., Department of Labor, Report, and Reco n imendations of 
the Federal- Interagency on Migrant, Labor (Wasningtpn; Government 
Prilntihg Office, 1947), Foreword^ P* v- 

Caiifornia, State Department of Educatibn, Educatibn for 
Farm Migrant Children (Sacramento: California State Department bf 
Education, 1971), p. ^ 1. ^ . 
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needs of these children must be met, and direction must be insti- 
gated that will ensure continuity of instruction for all pupils 
within a school- area."^ The federal government has emphasized 
that, "whether they are stationary or migratory, all children are 
entitled to an education that gives them equal opportunity to 
succeed.""^ Furthermore, "there is no doubt that when there is: 

enough concern, the resources can be found for educators to accom- 

5 ' 

plish what they already know her// to do»" 

"Need for the. Study . 

- One of ^the ;ma j or- problems faced- by the many schpqis 
enrolling agricultural Mgfah^ .chi-]^dren is t^^ of- maintaining 
communication wrth regard to rnformatioh about these childfen. 
It is becoming increas It that a soiutron tavard thrs 

di-lemma is being, featrzed: through the a pp Ilea t ion "of electronic 
data processing techniques. Through the efforts of migrant 
specialists from among State Title 1 coordinators, a draft version 
of a records transfer system has been evolved. This system, known, 
as the Migrant Student Record- Transfer System (MSRTS) , represents 



^Ibid.,- p. 2. 

^.S.,- Department of Health,- Education and Welfare, Children 
at_ the Crossrbadsr A Recort on State .Proorams for J:he Education^ of 
Migrant^GhyJdr^^ 

cation Act (VrashingtonT Government Printing Office, 1970), p. 2. 

^ealifornia. State Department of Education, Education for 
Farm Migrant Children > p. 16. 
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an important breakthrough for migrant educators throughout the 
United States. 

,>--i Of course, many obstacles must be overcome so that a com- 
pilation of student data v/ill indicate v/hst axa the greatest needs 
of migrant children. These data may be collected and compiled by 
automated educational systems, but practicality must be considere*^: 

To be effecti , student r.ecord-transfer systems must 
be practical -to us^: 1 .h^ children v/ho frequently move from 
school to school ano should include information about grade 
placement, family background • current achievement levels in 
reading- and in arithmetic, talents and abilities already 
identified, .social security _nuni)er of father or guardian, 
where the family is from,: where the family must go next, 
health data, textbooks, read, home base school, name of ^ 
sending school, name of receiving school and test result s.- 

The MSRTS serves as an agency for collecting and compiling 
student data, and the statistics provided by the data bank will be 
of tremendous help to statue education agencies and local school 
districts specificariy in the areas of curriculum selection, pro- 
gram design, and program evaluation. Yet the success of the MSRTS 

"can only be measured by the extent to which its information 

7 

assists those who serve the migrant child." The degree of assis- 
tance rendered by the MSRTS can be determined only by a survey of 
public school districts in certain states identified as having high 



^Ibid., p. 23. 

"^Colorado, State Department of Education, Colorado Migrant 
Education Program Summary and Evaluation Report (Denver: Colorado 
State Department of Education, 1970), facts section, pi 3. 



concentrations of migrants as to utilization of available MSRTS 
Center services. Local, state, and national authorities have 
agreed that responses concerning selected aspects of MSRTS services, 
as related to school districts, v/ill provide a basis for possible 
action by the MSRTS Center to modify services now available. 
Therefore, since the literature revealed no systematic attempt to 
determine usage of MSRTS services in ^ states V/ith high concentrations 
of migrants or to describe some of the factors which may influence 
such usage, the present study v/as addressed to these particular 
aspects. It v;as hoped that the_ information gained may be used as a 
basis by those involved in. decision-making to improve services to 
school districts with the responsibility of providing educational 
facilities for migrant children. 

Statement of. the groblem 

The problem was twofold: (l) to determine to what degree 
public school districts in five states with heavy migrant popula- 
tions utilize the services made available by the MSRTS, and (2) to 
identify and describe some factors which may influence future usage 
of MSRTS services in the five states. The five states were identi- 
fied as Arizona, with a migrant population of 61,274; California, 

g 

177,072; Colorado, 19,370; New Mexico, 30,753; and Texas, 239,796. 



U.S., Congress, Senate, Ccrjnittee on Labor and' Public Wel- 
fare, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, The Migratory Farm Labor 
Problem in the United States , 91st Cong., 1st Sess., 1969 (Washing- 
ton; Government Printing Office, 1969), pp. 115-28. 



Specific Cb iectives 

Specifically, the three major ta^ks of the study v/ere to: 

1. Provide descriptive data on 

a# Those school districts that use and have 

an MSRTS terminal. 

b. Those school districts that use but do not 
have a terminal. 

c. "^hpse school districts that have a^ high 
concentration of agricultural migrants but 
neither use nor have a terminaL. 

2. Determine the ^degree of utilization of MSRTS 
service^s„ia fi-e states (Arizona, CaHfornia, 

- Colorado^ New Mexr.co, .and Xexas)., 
3* Determine factors v:hich may influence the use 
of the MSRTS. 

Assumptions and Limitations 

Assumptions . The assumptions underlying this study were 

that: 

1» An instrument could be developed to measure the factors 
related to usage of the MSRTS in five states claiming high concen- 
trations of agricultural migrants* 

2» Respondents to the instrument of measurement would 
answer honestly and conscientiously. 
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3. The sample of randomly selected school districts would 
be representative of all distfictc claiming high concentrations of 
agricultural migrants. 

4. State departments of education in the five states could 
identify schoo} districts claiming high concentrations of agricul- 
tural migrants. 

5. Agencies other than school districts could be identified 
' and would supply information pertaining to agricultural migrant 

children. 

Limitations » This study was limited to: 

1. Five states: Arizona, Cal.rfornia, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas. The results of this study may not be applicable to other 
states. ^ _ . . . 

2. Twenty-eight of the thirty possible schoo] districts in 
the five states in v;hich terminal sites are physically located, thus 
constituting Group I. 

3. Three hundred randomly selected schlDol districts from 
Groups II and III in the five states identified as having high con- 
centre^tions of agricultural migrants. 

4. The academic school year 1971-1972. 

Respondent Groups 

Respondents were divided into three groups, based on terminal 
availability and usage of the MSRTS: 



Group I: School districts which had a terminel and 

used the system. _ ^ 

Group II: School districts which did not have a 
terminal, but used the system (in a 
cooperative effort v;ith districts having 
a terminal). 

Group III: School districts which did not have a 
terminal and did not use ^the^ system. 

Null Hypotheses . ^ _ ^ 

The study v;3s designed to test the foliov/ing hull hypotheses. 

at the .05 level of significance: 

1. There- will be no significant differences' in 
usage of the MSRTS 3s= to: 

a. Years of utilization. 

b. Number of school districts whose teachers 
have and have not seen the MSRTS form* 

c. Number of school districts whose teachers 
have and have not used the MSRTS Corm. 

d. Extent of cooperation betv;een school dis- 
tricts and state regional of fices. 

e. Degree of familiarity with function and 
potential of the MSRTS. 

f. School district size. 

g. Degree of availability of agricultural migrant 
student records for previous schools attended. 
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h» Number of school districts that have and do 
not have. .writ ten goals and specific objectives 
to meet agricultural migrant children's educa- 
tional needs. 

i* Number of days for inservice training provided 
for all agricultural migrant staff by school 
districts. 

' - - ^ . .2. There wiM be no signfficant differences among - . - 

Groups I, II 5 and III as to: 

a/ Degree of familiarity with the^ function aricl 
potential of the KSRtS. ^ _ 
- ^ b. Record availability df agricultural migrant 
student records from previous school dis- 
tricts attended* 

c* Number of school districts v;hich have and 
do not have written goals and specific 
objectives to meet agricultural migrant 
children's educational needs. 

d. Degree of achieving district educational 
objectives for agricultural migrant 
children* 

e* Determination of v/ho is responsible for 
recording information pertinent to the 
agricultural migrant child* 

f* Cost per pupil* 

ERIC 



3* There will be no significant differences between 
Groups I and II as to: 

a. Disadvantages of the usage of the MSRTS* 

b. Advantages of the usage of ^the MSRTS. 

c. Importance of v;ays of maximizing utilization 
of the MSRTS. 

d. Purposes of MSRTS usage. 

e* Pr^oblem areas connected with usage of .the MSRTS. 
: f. Training classification (superior to poor) of 

district personnel difec-tly rnvoived-v;i-th opera- 
tion of the MSRTS. - 
g. Kind of inservice training provided for those 
individuals responsible for filling out MSRTS 
forms. 

Definitions _of Terms 

Agricultural migrant ; An agricultural migrant is a person 

who moves from one area of the country to another, to engage in 

.9 

seasonal production or processing of food or fibers. 

Agricultural^ migrant child . An agricul-tural migrant child 
is a child: 

1. Whose parent or guardian is defined as a migratory 
worker; and 

B. Scott, *A Survey of Educational Programs for Agricul 
tural Migrant Children During ig^?** (unpublished Doctoral disserta- 
tion, New Mexico State University, 1968), p. 75. 
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2*- Viho, due to a change in location of his parentis or 
guardian's employment, moves from one school district 
to another in the course of a year; and 

3* Whose school attendance during the .regular term is 
interrupted or curtailed because of this change in 
residence, or who is a temporary resident of dis- 
trict other than that in which he regularly attends 
school* 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) * This is 
an information system for record keeping and transmittal of records 
on migratory pupils* 

Organization of the Remaindar of the Study 

A survey of the literature is presented in Chapter 2, v/ith 
examination of comments by researchers, authors, and individuals 
working directly in the field of migrant education, regarding the 
involvement, importance, and future emphasis in migrant education* 
In addition, conclusions related to the present and future emphasis 
in migrant education with subsequent effects on migrant children 
are discussed* 

Chapter 3 describes the research procedures used in the 
study* Included are an explanation of the development of the Migrant 



California, State Department of Education, Guidelines for 
the Education of Migrant Children (Sacramentos California State 
Department of Education, 1968), p* 16* 
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student Record Transfer System questionnaire} a description of the 
population, stratification, and selection of the sampler and a 
discussion of the collection and statistical treatment of data 
used in the study. 

An analysis of the date obtained in the study is contained 
in Chapter 4. The results are presented in relationship to high, 

medium, and low usage of Groups I and II of the MSRTS and to common. 

-% 

characteristics of Groups I, II, andlll. 

The study is summarized in Chapter 5. Findings of the study 
are discussed and the implications of the findings are also developed 
in connection with the study limitations. Recommendations are bIso- 
pre seated. - 

A list of references and several appendices containing rele-r- 
vant material complete the presentation.^ . _ - = 



Chapter 2 
REVIB/ OF THE LITERATURE 



Any serious attempt to develop educational ^programs for 
agricultural migrant children or to make adaptations in existing 
ones requires knowledge of their numbers, their background, and 
specific characteristics, as well as their particular educational 
probrems\ Hence the first topic in this chapter deals with a, 
description and discussion of agificul^ural migrants. The second 
section delineates the educational problems of agricultural migrant 
children. The third seCition elaborates upon automated educatibnai 
systems, and the last section describes the NUgraht Student .Record 
System (MSRTS) in seme detail as to history, funding, and 
expansion. 

Agricultural Migrants;. A-umbers^ Economic 
SituatibnV and Gharacteristlcs 

Estimates of the total number of migrant workers, adults 
and children, in the United States have varied widely. The 1969 
report of the United States Subcommittee on Migratory Labor dis- 
closed that migratory workers numbered approximately 276,000.^ 
One year earlier, in 1968, Scott had reported a total of 1,582,287 

^U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and F\jblic 
Welfare, Subcommittees on Migratory Labor, The Migratory Farm 
Labor Problem in tlie^^United States , 9ist Cong., 1st Sess., 1969 
(Washington.; Government Printing Office, 1969), p* 3. (Here- 
after cited as The Migratory Farm Labor Problem .) 
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agricultural migrant children enrolled in various educational 

2 

programs in the United States for the fall of 1967* A 1970 

report on state programs for the education of migrant children 

under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

stated that "there are about 1,400,000 migrant farm workers in 

3 

the country and probably 500,000 migrant children." In a six- 
state study conducted by the -California State Department of Edu- 
cation in 1971, the following statement v;as made: "there are 

over one-half million migrant v/orkers in the United States, 

4 

including an estimated 150,000 children^' 

The conflicting estimates and totals given in these 
studies serve to emphasize the difficulty of obtaining an 
accurate count of agricultural migrants. Kcwever, examination 
of the statistics shov/s a ^definite trend towards a dec line.. 
Nickeson, differentiating betv/een farm workers in general and 
migrant farm workers, said that from 1969 to 1970 the total number 
of farm workers decreased one percent and the number of migrant 
workers fell 24 percent, and that from the late 1950* s to 1970 



%. B. Scott, "A Survey of Educational Programs for Agri- 
cultural Migrant Children During 1967" (unpublished Doctoral 
dissertation. New Mexico State University, 1968), p. 98. 

^U.S., Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Children at the- Crossroads? A Recort on State Programs for the 
Education of Tnigrant Children Under Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1970), p. 4. (Hereafter cited as Crossroads . ) 

"California, State Department of Education, Education for 
Farm Migrant Children (Sacramento: California State Department of 
Education, 1971), p. 1. 
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the U.S. Department of Agriculture's count showed a drop in 

5 

migrant workers from 400,000 to 196,000. .According to Pierce, 
in 1970 about 2.5 million persons were hired farm workers, a 
decrease of 4 percent from the 2.6 million hired in 1969. Of 
these. Pierce reported, 1.1 million were casual workers, who 
worked less than tv/enty-five days, and 1.4 million v/ere non- 
casual workers, v/ho averaged 137 working days annually.^ 

The decline in numbers of farm migrant workers may be 
attributed chief ly- to economics. Nickeson said that many former 
migrant v/orkers stayed in farm work but stopped t rave ling to find 

i 

it and that "the ^number of those who left rural work totally is 

reflected in the increases of the number of urban ghetto resident 

7 

and v/elfare recipients." Presumably these v/ofkers were looking 
for better paid, jobs. Pierce • s report stated that the average 
farm worker's wage rose to $lf42 per hour in 1970 from $1«33 per 
hour in 1969; yet his income represented only 42 percent of the 
average factory v/orker' s v/age. The non-casual farmworker earned 
approximately $1,519 per annum from all sources. Apparently, 
despite the establishment of a federal minimum v/age law for farm 



^Steve Nickeson, "Farms, Workers Share Shaky Future," 
Race Relations Reporter , 3(6),:21, May, 1972. 

^ James M. Pierce, The Condition of Farm Workers and Small 
Farmers in 1970; A Report to the National Board of National 
Sharecroppers Fund (New York: National Sharecroppers Fund, 1970), 
pp. 4-5. 

7 

Nickeson, loc. cit. 
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v;orkers, their relative wage position has not appreciably improved 

8 

during the last tv;o decades. 

Automation continues to loom as an increasing threat to 
the farm migrants* livelihood. The unemployment rate for migrant- 
workers is high and rising because the farm labor force is declining 
at a less rapid rate than the number of jobs available. For 
example, it has been estimated that during the summer of 1971 there 

were approximately 2,000 unemployed farm workers at one time in one 

9 

northeastern Colorado county.^ thus there is an over supply of 
labor which 

. • . the farmers will maintain^ . . . by encpuraging 
illegal v/orkers to come in from Mexico and by asfcing the 
independent labor contractors to supply more v/drkers than 
the farmer T.eedsi Shis enables the farmer to exploit the . 
labor market • • as well as to stall the time when he 
has to make large outlays to mechanrze his farming opera- 
tions. ^0 

Despite the fariaers' objections, mechanization continues 
inexorably. Automation includes not only the development of 
sophisticated devices such as the electronic sensor and mechanical 
thumbs, but also the development of new strains of fruits and vege- 
tables more susceptible to mechanization. The result is that: 

About 700 of the nation's 3,100 counties still usew:- 
mi grant farm labor at one time or another, but the pat- 
terns have already changed greatly. Some ninety percent 



^Pierce, loc. cit. 
%ickeson, loc. cit. 
%bid. 



of California's cotton is picked by automated equip^.ent. 
About 2f000 potato pickers v/ere replaced by machines on 
' Long Island in the decade from 1954 to 1964.-^-^ 

Meanwhile, the farm v/orker faces an ever-worsening 

economic situation. Deploring this, Nickeson presented the 

following =profile of the v;orker: 

The average farm v;orker lives constantly below the 
poverty .level. . . . His numbers include racial minori- 
ties far higher in proportion than the hon- farm labor 
force --mostly blacks, chicahos, Cubans and Puerto Ricans, 
plus some Filipinos and a few Arabs. Their education 
doesn*t extend much beyond seven years anC their life 
span is about 49 years.-^^ 

Orr and c6-v;orkers conducted a study under the au_spices 

"of the Colorado State Department of Educat^ion which surveyed 

migrant populations in Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico,^ and Texas^ 

From their findings a rather inclusive profile of migrant workers 

emerged, surrjnartzed as follows: Some 35 percent of the migrants 

are of Spanish- American ancestry. The average family consists of 

six children plus other related adults. Family unity is very 

strong, but this does not extend to kin not in the immediate 

family. Migrants tend to seek employment for the total family, 

including older children, but total annual income is very Iqy;, and 

they are necessarily preoccupied with making a living. There are 

few unattached males in the population. Permanent homes, where 

exis.tent, are generally inadequate, with much overcrowding; 

migrant camps range from acceptable to deplorable in living 



Crossroads , pp. 14-15. ^"^ickeson, loc. cit. 
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conditions • The educational level is very low* Migrants are 
not fervent about religion and they are not blindly subordinated 
to the clergy* Migrant subculture is not easily compatible with 
"accepted" values* Migrants are very "present-time" oriented and 
tend to be very passive, but contentment seems to prevail' in the 
family unit* 

Educational Problems 

There are many factors related to the situation of 
Americans migrants which require a constructive approach if that 
situation is to be improved* One such .factor is education* Morris 
stated: "We can begin to see that education is not only a social 
institution of primary magnitude, but quite, obviously the vital 
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core function, on v;hich all else ultimately depends." The 
review of the literature clearly indicates the magnitude end 
urgency of numerous educational needs of migrants, both adults and 
children. It cannot be denied that the migrant is not being 
equipped with the basic tools of survival or success to enable 
him to compete within the mainstream of American society. 



l^Calvih R. Orr (director) et al.. Southwestern States 
Developmental Project Relating to Educational Meeds of Adult Agri - 
cultural Migrants , Cooperative Research Project No. K-005 (Denver: 
Colorado State Department of Education, 1965), ppi 69-71. • 

■'•^Van Cleve Morris, Philosophy and the Ainerican School : 
An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1961), pp. 11-12. 



The literature indicates that education can help to improve 
the plight of the agricultural migrant. But education depends .on^ 
adequate command of the dominant culture's language, and the 
migrants have severe language-related problems. In 1968 the Okla- 
homa State Department of Education discovered that "only one-third 
of migrant adults interviewed were able to read or write English." 
Migrant adults have developed their own form of speech,, described 
by Goodv.'in as: 

... a linguistic code which is suited to maintain- 
ing social relationships, but v/hich is unsuited for 
sharing familiar experiences and opinions, for analysis 
and careful reasoning, for dealing v;ith anything hypo- 
thetical and beyond the present, or for dealing with 
anything complex. ^ 

Children exposed to this "linguistic cgde" in the home and lack- 
ing sustained exposure to conventional English as practised in 
school are unable to communicate adequately. Thus they tend to 
become non-verbal. Lack of communication impairs their relation- 
ship with peers, teachers, prospective employers, and others in the 
world outside the migrant camp. The-result is a perpetuation of 
segregation, poverty, and frustration in an endless cycle. 

Studies conducted of migrant children have revealed common 
characteristics in regard to education. For example, Stockburger 



l^Oklahoma, State Department of Education, Classroom 
Projects and Linguistic Laboratory for Hon-English Sceaking 
Children of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City: Oklahoma State Department of 
Education, 1968). 

L. Goodwin, Bucknell Conference on Learnin g Problems 
of the Migrant- Child: Report of -Prol:eeGinqs (Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania: Bucknell University, 1967). 
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called attention to the fact that migrant children are retarded 

in achievement and unreached byxommon teaching practices; they 

17 

are frequently considered ineligible for school enrollment. 

Tinney, in a study of migrant workers in southeast Oklahoma, 

found that migrant youngsters v/ere below average for their 

respective grade levels, often by as much as three or four years. 

As grade level ascended tov/ard secondary school, the number and 

percentage of migrant students enrolled in school declined, with 

no more than 5 percent of the migrants surveyed reaching high 

school level. The phenomenon of many children of different ages 

from the same family being enrolled in the same grade was observed 

to be quite common. Schools closing to allov; students time to 

harvest crops (crop vacations) frequently caused migrant children 

18 

to lose out on education. According to Silvaroli, the S3me= 

19 

findings held for "the migrant Negro and the Appalachian white." 
An inl:reasing gap between migrant children and more privileged 
groups was remarked on by Deutsch: 

^^C. Stockburger, "The Educational Problems of the Migrant 
Child," Fact Sheet^No. 3 (New York: National Committee on the 
Education of Migrant Children, 1967). 

^^M. W. Tinney, A Study of Migrant V/orkers in Southeast 
Oklahoma (Oklahoma City: Oklahoma State Employment Security Com- 
mission. 1965). 

^"^Nicholas J. Silvaroli, "Conference of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on Education of Migratory Farm Children" 
(address presented at the Conference of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction on Education of Migratory Farm Labor Children, 
December 11, 1968, Miami, Florida), p. 2. (Mimeographed.) 
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So often, administretors and teachers say, they 
[migrant children] are children y;ho are: "cute," 
••affectionate,'* "v/arm," and independently dependent in 
the kindergarten and in the first grade, but so often 
become "alienated," "v/ithdrawn," "angry," "passivey'* 
"apathetic," or just "troublemakers" by the fifth or 
sixth grade. In our Institute for Development Studies, 
it is in the first grade that v;e usually see the smallest 
differences between socio-economic or racial groups in 
intellectual, language, and some conceptual measures, 
and in the later grades that y;e find the greatest differ- 
ences in favor of the more socially privileged groups. 
From both teacher observations and the finding of this 
increasing gap, it appears that there is a failure on 
some level of society, and, more specifically,' the edu- 
cational system. 20 

Gne of 'the greatest problems among all these groups is 

^that of dropouts • It has been said: 

Ninety percent of these migrant children never finish 
high school. They average a fourth or fifth grade educa- ~~ 
tion and the only reason most of them go that far i^ ^the 
practice of "social advancement-," v/nich meanf^'" why hold 
them back? They aren't going to learn anything no matter 
what grade they are in. "21 

Hickey and Voorhees called the present educational system 

''a machine for .producing, potential dropouts v;ho must somehow be 

salvaged," adding that "while the salvage operation for this year's 

remedial group goes on, the teachers in the -system are preparing 

22 

another batch for each of the years to come." 



Martin Deutsch, "The Disadvantaged Child and the Learning ^ 
Process: Some Social, Psychological and Developmental Considerations" 
(paper presented at the Work Conference on Curriculum and Teaching 
in Depressed Urban Areas, Ford Foundation, July 10, 1962, Columbia 
University, New York, New York)* (Mimeographed.) 

2 ^Crossroads , pp. 14-15. 

^^Howard W. Hickey and Curtis Van Voorhees, The Role of the 
School in Community Education (Midland, Michigan: Pendell Co., 1969), 
p* 13* 



Clearly it is impossible here to delineate air the educa- 
tional needs of migrants. Yet there is one va^Uy important need 
that cannot be overlooked: that for a unifying philosophy, a 
philosophy that should be carried out by the states now operating 
migrant education programs and that should focus on universal 
goals and objectives, thus becoming a top national priority: 

Since^ the families employed at any one stop do not 
often move along the same route, .neither mobile schools 
nor educational information can accompany the group. 
V/hat is needed is a widespread collaboration among the 
msny schools involved. Such collaboration shoiild'extend 
beyond the transfer of data to the-educational planning 
and coordination of programs, methods, materials, and ^ 
even phi losophy.'^^ 

In other words, what is needed is a systematic compila- 
tion, complete and accurate, of student data that -will indicate 
the- student's educational attainment, his weak and his strong 
points, and his individual needs so that a program can be planned 
to give him the best possible education. 

Automated Educational Systems 

The problem of maintaining all information pertinent to a 
child's school record readily^ accessible is extremely difficult. 
At the end of each school year the storage facilities are strained 
even more. The problem comes to light when the files of cumulative 
records are examined to locate specific information that may be 
demanded at any given moment. This is a common educational 



23california, State Department of Education, Education for 
Farm Migrant Children , p.. 16. ' 
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phenomenon for all school children, but particularly true for the 






migrant child as a member of a highly mobile population. If he 
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is to be helped, the seeking, storing, and retrieval of data will 
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have to continue at an increasingly high rate in both quality and 
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quantity so that his education will keep pace with the knov^/ledge 
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required by the technological society in which he must learn to 






function. 
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The need for more and better educational information has 
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imjposed a difficult burden on school teachers and a diiii his t fa tors. 
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Grossman stated: ^ ^ 
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, Information^problems a^^ 

of educatiohar pfoces'ses,- from: pf obi em^^^^ 

storing, commuhicaiing, fetrieyihg^ and: dispiayihg • v 
information to pr^^ 
using the inf ormation^^^ 






These problems increase in complexity and size as schcTpl popula- 






tions increase^ specrfically In^areas of high^ concentration* . _ ^ 






DeRodeff called education the largest industry in the United States- 






and= added" that education 
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will eventually find itself dependent upon automated data 
processing services to ^n^ihtain ah equilibrium be twee^^^^ 
the forces of indi vidua £ized educational objective_s for* 
burgeoning masses of peppl^_ and the unprecedented surge 
of new knowledge and techno fogy impinging upon teachers 
and students 
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^^Alvih Grossman, "A National Educational Information 
System,** Automated Educational Systems, ed. Enoch Haqa (Elmhurst, 
Illinois: The Business Press, 1967), p. 54* 

-Martin DeRodeff, ^Administrative Organization for Educa- . 
tional Data Processinq'," Automated Educational Systems, ed. Enoch 
Haga (Elmhurst, Illinois: The Business Press, 1967), p. 123. 
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Snyder agreed v/ith this prognosis, indicating his belief that 
"eight million students, all requiring individual attention and 
deserving individual concern, simply cannot be handled v/ith present 

or foreseeable resources v/ithout automated programs of many vari- 

. . If 26 
eties." 

In order for an educational information system to function 
and produce' maximum output, it must be "total" and it must also be 
automated or it will not v/ork except in the very smallest units. 
Sims stated: 

... A total educational information system is a 
complex of procedures, methods, instruments coordinated 
to collect and digest all factors involved in the educa- 
tional process to yield a product which is useful and 
meaningful in attaining the goals of education. 27 

That a total educational information system is a complex operation 

v/as emphasized by Andrew and Moir, ?/ho added: "The time, cost and ^ 

effort needed in order to make an integrated system operable are 

28 

significant." On' outcome of automated educational programs, ^ 
according to Andrev/ and Moir, has been that the educational infor- 
mation provided the federal government has led "to the recognition 

^^John W. Snyder, "Some Automated Uses of Student Records," 
AEDS Monitor , 7(5) :3, December, 1968. 

27 

Robert W. Sims, "Systems Concepts and Practices in 
Education," A utomated Educational Systems ^ ed. Enoch Haga (Elm- 
hurst, Illinois: The Business Press, 1967), p. 12. 

^%ary M. Andrew and Ronald E. Moir, Information Decision 
Systems in Education (Itasca, Illinois: F. E. Peacock Publishers, 
Inc., 1970), p. 165. 



that not all states, counties, or districts have the resources or 
the desire to provide their citizens v;ith equal educational oppor- 
tunities."^ 

What must be done to make an automated educational system 
a success? Banghart listed five factors to be considered:^ 

,(1) language, (2) information, (3) ma^ unery and central hardware. 

/ 30 
(4) human operator, and (5) economics. . In his discussion of 

these factors, he emphasised that individuals operating specific 

computers must learn the .common technical language in use. Since 

"information" is the basic input into^a computer, the computer 

must be provided v/ith an adequate coiL-^^tion of data so that its 

output may have maximum utility at any time it is-requested from 

the central bank data; There are various output systems that can 

take the form of punch cards, paper tape, magnetic tape, or high 

speed printer. " DeBodeff commented that one must consider that 

"the ^basic objective of computer-based systeins is i:o^ improve the 

32 

efficiency of doing things v/lth information." 

Furno and Karas called automated educational systems 
"pupil accounting systems" and stated that any pupil accounting 
system should provide statistical data on attendance and original 



^^Ibid., p. 67. 

^Oprank W. Banghart, Educational Systems Analysis (London 
Macmillan Co., 1969), pp. 99-100. 

^4bid. 

^-^DeRodeff, loc. cit. 



entry into school. From these two basic statistics, data on pupil 
absence, attendance, n^embership, enrollment, etc., may be obtained 
to be used as: 

1. basis for state and federal aid, 

2* basis for compliance with local, state, and federal 

legal regulations, 
3* future school population projections,^ 
4* basis for local, state, and federal reports, 
5» publication of reports concerning enrollment and 

attendance, 

6. apportionment of state aid for special education - 
programs , 

?♦ transportation needs of local school system, and 

8» distribution of textbooks and other audio-visual, 
instructional materia Is ♦^S 

Automating pupil attendance procedures has advantages for 
teachers, enumerated by Furno and Karas: 

1» Jhe homeroom teacher does not have. to set up. a roll 

book on the first day of school. 
2» The homeroom 'teacher dees not have to perform a 

tedious, -Lime-consuming clerical chore~ba lancing the 

roll book each day to get year-tb-da»te and end-of- 

month statistics. 
2* The homerocm teacher does not have to v/aste time doing 

error-prone arithmetical tasks such as preparing a - 

daily attendance^report or a teacher's monthly and 

semester report 

There are advantages for the principal, too: 

The principal does not have to spend hours preparing 
a principal's monthly report* ^ 

The principal does not consume days preparing the 
principal's semiannual and annual reports.^^ 
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Orlando F. Fuxno and Michael £♦ Karas, ^'Automated Pupil 
Accounting Procedures—Disk and Tape Approach," Automated Educa - 
tional Systems , ed. Enoch Haga (Elmhurst, Illinois : "The Business 
Press, 1967), pp. 169-71. 

^'^Ibid., p. 170. ^^Ibid. 



The school system as a y/hole benefits: 

1* Automation makes for increased accuracy in the report- 
ing of pupil and faculty statistics. The repetitive, 
tedious arithmetical chores are done by the computer 
rather than by teachers and principals* 

2. Automation almost eliminates the central office audit 
and tabulation function, saving many man-years of 
clerical time* Because of built-in checks and 
balances in the computer program, auditing reports are 
minimized* 

3. Automation provides for development of a basj.c pupil 
card file (particularly a pupil numbering system) 
which permits later expansion into other areas of 
automated record keeping such as 

a* -Pupil report cards. Teachers do not have to 
laboriously make out pupil report c'ards. 
Parents retain an IBN] copy of their child's 
report card. ^ ^ 

b. Grade-point average automatically computed. 

c. Pupil cumulative folders automatically pre- 
pared. _ _ _ 

d. Census of child population register auto- 
matically dev^e loped. * - 

e. Lorcatidn of each child by block number, tax 
block, Enumeration district, and census tract 
available for population prediction studies, 
location of school facilities near pupil . 
population centers, etc. 

fi. Development of central repository of pupil 
information, storage, and retrieval system, 
g. Flexible pupil scheduling systems .^^ 

Regarding the use of the cor^puter to maintain attendance 

records. Merlin K. Reeds, Director of Oakland (Michigan) Schools 

Division of Data Processing, said: "Some schools v/ithin the dis 

tricts have dropped from the head of the list on poor attendance 

as a result of knov/ledgeable officials' use of tardiness reports 



Ibid'., pp. 170-71. 



provided by the computer. "^^ One computerized data bank of 63,000 

school children was "credited with helping to reduce tardiness and 
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absenteeism in the constituent district Oakland schools." 

Snyder, staff administrator at Indiana University, v/ho has 

been instrumental in the use of college-student aulomsfed records 

to specifically determine ways to reduce the high student failure 

rate, stated: 

Electronic data processing facilities Lhave been 
used] to determine that almost all such students had 
failed college in the past, and this discovery led us 
to devise a^ special long- term orientation program 
geared to their intellectual capacities • ♦ . which 
reduced the failure rate from nearly 100 percent to 
about 40 percent ♦^^ 

Snyder furthef indicated that data provided by computers enabled 

officials to determine student needs for counseling and in some 

'cases for tutorial programs ♦ Determination of such needs in 

advance v/as considered by Snyder to be one of the many advantages 

of automated inf orma.tion: 

Computers enable us to determine these needs in 
advance. This last point .is a particularly important 
one since the usual student in some kind of academic 
trouble probably has about one v/eek in which to solve 
the problem himself. If he cannot do so in that time, 
he needs help. Experience shov/s, however, that most 
students take much longer to- realize the existence of 



^^Merlin K. Reeds, "Using the Computer for Daily School 
Attendance Reports," AEDS Monitor , 7(91:10, April, 1969* 

38ibid. 

^^Snyder, op. cit., p. 1. 



such a problem and longer still to admit it to some one 
else who might help them. V/e have thus used computers 
to detect problems in advance. 

Dr. Bruce Alcorn summed up the results of a total informa- 
tion system: 

VJhen a total information system is y/orking effi- 
ciently, the students v;ill learn more and at a faster 
rate; and I do not mean the m.emory drum, v/ill simply turn 
faster. Koy; much do v;e actually know about hov/ a child 
learns to read? If y/e -could "keep tabs" on all the 
responses involved, y/e v/ould be able to do a much better 
job.^1 ^ 

From this it may be deduced that a total information system can 
provide m.uch more than attendance da±a% . 

The ?Aiqrant Student Record _Trans'fer_ System 

The lack of immediate and relevant information about agri- 
cultural migrant children and their educational needs has been one 
of the major obstacles in improving their educational plight. The 
National Automated Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS), 
located at Little Rock, Arkansas, holds tremendous potential and 
hope for migrant children by collecting and storing data p-ertinent 
to all educational aspects. 

It may be said that the MSRTS began with recognition of 
the need for accurate cumulative records on each agricultural 
migrant child.- Pfeil stated: 



^°Ibid., p. 2. 

^^ruce K* Alcorn, •'The Concept of Total Systems in Educa- 
tion," Automated Educational Svstems t ed. Enoch Haga (Elmhurst, 
Illinois: The Business press, 1967), p. 13. 



The need for accura'^e records on migrant children has 
been recogni/:ed for some time. As early as 1947 the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor recommended 
that statev/ide systems be established for school records 
of migrant children, with copies of a child's records sent 
to every school district in the state and every state 
department of education in an area where that child might 
move. But little was done. ^2 

In 1965 the Elementary and Secondary Education Act provided 

funds for the educationally deprived child. Supposedly this would 

benefit migratory children, but migrant families were not counted 

in the 1960 census and thus were not counted in estimating state 

allotments. Therefore, Jit le I of the Elementary and Secondary 

Education Act was -amended in 1966 (Public Law ^89-750) to include 

agricultural migratory children. Additional legislation .(Public 

Law 90-247) changed the definition of migrant children from those 

•whose parents had moved from one school district to another within 

the past year, to include those ?/hose parents had established a 

permanent residence within the past five years. Legislation put 

. the responsibility for planning and developing a comprehensive 

educational program on each state education agency (SEA), with the 

requirement that the SEA coordinate its statev/ide plan with those 
43 

of other states. 



P. Pfeil, Computer Harvests Migrant Records , U.S., 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare Publication No. (OE) 
72-49 (reprint from American Education , 6:9, l^^ovember, 1970; 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1971). 

'^%idal A. Rivera, Jr., "Interstate Cooperation Urged in 
Migrant Study,." New York State Center for Migrant Studies, News- 
letter , 3(2): 7, June, 1971. — 
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By 1967 most of the eligible states had submitted applica- 
- tions for the establishment of migrant education programs. Fourteen 
states expanded existing programs; thirty states initiated programs. 
Although these early programs varied in approaches, interstate 
cooperation was stressed by all. An interstate cooperative research 
project participated in by Arizona, California, Delav/are, Florida, 
Oregon, and Washington set the stage for the Uniform Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System. Meanwhile, meetings of state migrant 
coordinators were many, and in Phoenix^, Arizona, in February of 
1968, coordinators for V/estern states identified three major goals: 
"(1) Establish a record transfer system for migrant children; 

(2) form a teacher exchange program; and (3) develop supplemental 

44 

curricular materials for migrant children.."- In late 195j3 a record 

transfer plan was implemented by the Cffi-ce of Education Program 

Section. A contract to design and' devei^op an automated Migrant 

Student Record System v/as awarded to the State of Arkansas, with 
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Little Rock designated as the location of the Center. 

Mottet described the development of the MSRTS as follows: 

Early in the planning stage of the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System, it was realized that the system 
v/ould be large in scale, complex in softv/are development, 
and encompass the recruiting and training of personnel 
throughout the United States. The early thoughts have 

^^Ibid. 

^^I>7ight L. Mottet, "Managing the Migrant Student Educa- 
tion Information System," AEDS Monitor , 9:1, April, 1971. 
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proved true. The complex system will serve 48 states 
and it is estimated that 300,000 student records will 
be processed annually. Approximately 225 full- and 
part-time employees are v/orking or will be v/orking v/ith 
the system when it is totally implemented. The first 
year design contract amounted to $426,000 and the second 
year implementation contract is valued at $1,900,000.^^ 

That the program v;as proving its value and was expanding 

was shown by the fact that about three million dollars was set 

aside in fiscal year 1971 to finance full implementation of the 

system. 

In June, 1970, the plight of the agricultural migrant 
workers in the United States again came to the attention of the 
public through a^ television White Paper program presented by Chet 
Huntley, NBC news commentator, and from the Senate Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor which was chaired by Senator Yialter F. Kondale. 
A. IV. Ford, trie Arkansas Ccmmissioner of Education, summarized this 
plight when he stated: "'V;ith the possible exception of children in 
the very worst of the ghetto situations in the^ nation, the migrant 
child is the most disadvantaged in our country .•'•^^ 

Every effort must be ma.de to eliminate the educational dis- 
advantages of the migrant child. Each state director of migrant 
education has the responsibility of informing each local educational 
agency about the system, and all school districts concerned must 



"^^Ibid. 

^^Pfeil, op. cit., p. 9* 
Cited in Mottet,_op. cit., p. 9* 



understand the importance of cooperating with the KSRTS. Bove 



emphasized the latter point: 

It is essential that every school system serving a 
migrant child understand the operation of the terminal 
-system. If some schools are faithfui about updating 
migrant students' records and other systems are not, 
then the vihole system is worthless as a means of pro- 
viding a more relevant continuing education process 
to and for the migrant child. The system operated 
properly and cooperated v;ith by involved school systems 
can lead to a better education for thousands of little 
children in transit from one school district to another. 

The Interstate Uniform Migrant Student Record Transfer 

System is described as follg/.-s: 

The Interstate Uniform Migrant Student Record Trans- 
fer System has but one .major purpose: assisting the 
educator in meeting the educational and health needs of 
individual migrant students. Each part of the Uniform 
Migrant Student Transfer Record and its associated 
Record Transfer System has been designed to acccmpiish 
this purpose. 

SYSTEM FUNCTICivIS 

Provides xontinuity of information on every migrant 
student by keeping his record moving vdth him. 

Provides the educator vjith meaningful information on 
the current status of each migrant student 

Provides correct and timely retrieval of critical 
data on each child upon enrollment in a new^ school through 
'a nationv/ide communications netv/ork. 

Makes data usable and understandable to school 
personnel anyv/here in the country through the use of 'a 
nationally standardize'd transfer record form. 

Supports the migrant student's educational progress 
throughout the United States by providing teacher to 
teacher communication. 

"Tags" a migrant child's serious illness or chronic 
condition and alerts teachers and health personnel to 
the special follow-up care necessary. 



^^Richard A. Bove, "Record Transfer Terminals Established, 
Newsletter, 3(3): 1, August, 1971. 



SYSl^M BENEFITS 

More effective use of educational programs for 
migrant children by indicating program type and test 
level performance. 

The enhancement of individual growth through atten- 
tion to academic, health, social, and special interests 
of the migrant child. 

More effective administration of educational migrant 
programs at all levels. 

The reduction in amount of clerical effort by school 
and health personnel required to assist each migrant 
student. 

The maintenance of vital statistical data on the 
character and educational involvement of migrant 
children. 

Proper recording of health data and assurance of ^ 
reasonable, unduplicated iirjuunizatlon against disease* 

The basic organizational units of the MSRTS are shown in 
Figure 1. . 

The Migrant Student 'Record Transfer System has much to 
offer, but its potential must be understood so that its services 
will better help fulfill the needs of migrant children. Its 
success can be measured only to the extent to which it assists 
thos who have the responsibility of improving the educational 
situation of these children. 



^^Arkansas, Office of the State Department of Education, 
Federal Programs Division, "Migrant Record Transfer System** (Little 
Rock J Arkansas State Department of Education [n,d.])« 
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Transfer 
record by 
U*S* mail 




School A 



School B 



School C 



Figure 1 



MSRTS Major System Organizational Units 

^Number and location of terminals depend primarily on student 
density: 

Migrant Student Density Terminal Location 

High School ' 

District office 
County office 

Regional or multi-county office 
Low State office 
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Chapter 3 

RESEARCH PROCEDURES 

This chapter contains a detailed description of the 
instrument used, specifically as to its development and refine- 
ment and the rating scale. Next, the .sampling procedures are 
explained, including stratification and selection* A brief 
section on data collection is followed by a delineation of 
responses to the instrument. Finally, the statistical treatment 
of the data is described. 

The Instrument 

Development of the Questionnaire 

An extensive review of the literature failed to reveal ah 
existing instrument designed to measure the degree of usage of the 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) and to identify 
factors which may influence or enhance usage of the MSRTS. It was 
therefore necessary to develop an original survey instrument to 
measure the degree of MSRTS usage and to identify factors which 
may influence its usage. 

A questionnaire survey was selected as the research tech- 
nique to be used in this study. The MSRTS questionnaire was 
^developed according to indicated needs expressed in the literature 
and from information supplied by experts in the field of 
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agricultural migrant education. This information vjas gathered 
using a questionnaire v;hich inquired about areas considered 
important by both of these sources. 

Selection of ?4SRTS Questions . This phase of the develop- 
ment of the MSRTS questionnaire consisted of (1) identifying 
possible factors ivhich may influence MSRTS usage and (2) deter- 
mining the degree to v/hich usage is affected. 

Identification of the three groups (l, II, and III) was 
accomplished by thoroughly reviewing the literature and information 
provided by the MSRTS Center. In addition, related studies, 
including publications developed by state depa'rtments of education, 
publications from the^ federal governinent printing office, and docu- 
ments -from agencies v/orking in areas of high agricultural migrant 
concentration, v/ere carefully analyzed. As a :result:, tv/enty-one 
needs relevant to the study were identified for which solutions 
were needed. 

Twenty-one questionnaire items were written for the study. 
Criteria for retaining or adding other pertinent questions v/ere 
based on recommendations from the questionnaires returned by 
experts in the field of agricultural migrant education. This 
pilot questionnaire v;as developed and sent out to a panel of judges 
for the purpose of determining the content validity of the instru- 
ment (Appendix A). 

The panel of judges consisted of school district, state, 
and national directors of migrant educational programs and projects. 
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Also included v;ere the administrative director of the KSRTS 
Cenlar in Little Rock, Arkansas, e superintendent, and a former 
superintendent* Members of this panel v;ere selected on the basis 
of professional status and involvement with the KSRTS Center and 
migrant education at local, state, and national levels* 

Each panel merrJ^er was requested to indicate his agreement 
or disagreement wi'th questionnaire items to determine whether they 
covered the necessary content areas applicable to the study. Panel 
members disagreeing with any part of the questionnaire could indi- 
cate their specific concern and if possible suggest the improvement 
needed. Comments regarding ambiguity or redundancy of items were 
also requested and recorded as part of the questionnaire evalua- 
tion. ^^^^^ 

Refinement of the instrument and its categories . Prrd'r to 
administering the MSRTS questionnaire, it v;as determined by the^.. 
investigator that any items rejected, reassigned, or added by the 
judges would be critically reviewed. On the^basis of panel and 
th^^ doctoral committee's responses and comments, seven questions 
specifically related to usage were included, thus increasing the 
number of questions to "tv;enty-eight . 

Addition of the seven questions (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 21) 
was due to comments made by the doctoral committee. It was recom- 
mended by the panel of judges that choices be provided for five 
questions (9, 10, 11, 12, and 13) for obtaining more reliable data. 
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The final list of tv;enty-eight items was accepted for inclusion 
in the MSRTS questionnaire • 

" "Sel^-fion of the rating scale > A major concern in develop- 

ing the questionnaire v/as the task of designing a measurement 

instrument to assess the degree of MSRTS usage and to identify 
J' 

possible 'factors v/hich may influence usage, v/hile being relatively 
simple for the"*respondents to complete. 

A review of specific measurement techniques used in other" 
similar studies revealed that a Likert-type scale had been success- 
fully used in tv/o recent studies: (1) "The Importance of Selected 
Categories of Employee Benefits to Public -Junior College Teachers" 

and (2) "The Importarce of Selected Categories of Employee Benefits 

2 * * 

to Public School Teachers in New Mexico." ^ Oppenheim described tv;o 



major advantages of Likeft, scales: (=1) They provi^de precise informa- 
tion crbout the respondent's degree of agreement -or disagreement; and 
(2) the Likert scale is generally considered easier to complete than 
other scales. Other rating scales were considered,^ including^ rank 
order scales and a forced choice. The rank order scale was chosen 
because of its analytic advantages; 



R. J. Barber, "The Importance of Selected Categories of 
Employee Benefits to Public Junior College Teachers" (unpublished 
Doctoral dissertation^ New Mexico State University, 197!) • 

Edward L* Moon, "The Importance of Selected Categories of 
Employee Benefits to Public School Teachers in Nev/ Mexico" (unpub- 
lished Doctoral dissertation, New-Mexico State University, 1972) • 

o 

*^A. N. Oppenheim, Questionnaire Design and Attitude Measure- 
ment (New York: Basic Books, 1966), p. 141. 
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One, the scales of individuals can easily be inter- 
correlated and analyzed. Composite rank order of groups ^ 
of individuals can also be easily correlated. Tv;o, scale 
values of a set of stimuli can be calculated using one of 
the rank order methods of scaling. 

Furthermore, Kerlinger mentioned a third advantage: "Third, they 

partially escape response set and the tendency to agree with 

socially desirable items. 

These, findings were the major determinants in the decision 

to select a five-point Likert-type scale and rank order scales 

which would impose the effects of discrimination on item scores 

.obtained from the questionnaires. 

Finadization of the MSRTS Questionnaire 

The MSRTS questionnaire was finalized with an. appropriate 
cover letter and specific instructions for groups making relponses. 
A reproduction of the MSRTS questionnaire and a copy of the accom- 
panying letter are provided in Appendix 3. * - ' 

Sampling Procedures 

The population of the study during the academic school year 
1971-72 was defined as all school districts in five states (Arizona. 
California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas) having high 



Fred N. Kerlinger, Foundations of Behavioral Research 
(New York; Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1966), pp. 495-96. 

^Ibid. 



concentrations of iPlgrant children, verified by the MSRTS Center 
as being actual participants in the system* However, state 
directors of migrcnt education in each state are still attempting 
to identify the more "potentially eligible*' school districts 
having a concentration of migrants. The amount of state migrant 
educational funds determines eligibility and also the districts 
having migrant s^ now have -the prerogative of determining v/hether 
they participate or not in the KSRTS. 

The names and addresses of *the pppulation v;e_re obtained 
from severa^l sources: . ' ' 

1. The-- MSRTS Center. . ' ^ 

2*^ Literature sent by state directors* , - ^ 

3. Educational directories.^ 

4. State directors. 

5* Personal telephone, calls to state departments.- 
The population selection for Group I comprised school dis- 
tricts which use the^fviSRTS. and have a terminal physically located 
in the district* The following is a list of terminal sites^and 
the niimber of teletypewriters per site in the five states: 

, r \ ^ _ 

^Jeffrey V/.. Williams and Judy Carpenter, Education 
Directory 1971-72 , U.S.., Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare Publication No/ (_0E) 72-107, Cataldg No* HE 5.226:20005- 
72 (Washington: Government Printing Offic^e, 1972); Norman F. 
Elliott, Patterson* s American Education (Mount Prospect, Illinois: 
Educational Directories, Inc., 1972). 



Arizona 



Florence 

Peoria 

Somerton 



Ca lifornia 

Bakersfield 1 

El Centro 1 

Fresno 3 

Hanfbrd 1 

Merced 4 

Indio 1 

Santa Rosa 1 

Oroville 1 

Salinas 1 

San Jose 1 

Camarillo^ 1 

. Visalia 1 

V/oodland 2 

' Ventura 1 

Colorado 

Greeley 1 

Lamar * 1 

Nev; Mexico 

AlBuquerque 1 
' Clovls ^ ^ 1 

Dexter 1 

Las Cruces 1 

Porta les h 

Taos 1 

Texas 

Austin 1 
Corpus 



San Antonio, 2 ' 
The thirty terminal si^tes comprised the total population 



for Group !• However, the San Jose site and the Corpus Christi 
site were school districts not participating in the MSRTS although 



Christi 
Edinburg 
Lubbock 



2 
8 
2 



the terminal sites were physically within these cities* 



For Group II, one hundred school districts v/ere randomly 



selected from a list of 403 districts participating in the MSRTS. 

Group III v/as selected from lists of school districts 
"potentially eligible" to j-articipate in the MSRTS but not 
specifically based on a high concentration of migrants in the 
state, rather as a compliance v/ith -the U*S.^^>Of fice of Education's 
definition of a migrant child: ^ - 

"A migratory chiVd of a migratory agricultural 
worker is .a child v/ho has moved with his family from 
one school district to another during the past year 
in order that a parent or other member^ of his fafhiLy 
might secure employment in agriculture or ^ih related 
food processing activities." - 

This is the^ only definition which can be used-v/hen 
placing children in migr^ant programs. Such criteria 
as late entry and aehievement tests are meaningless 
unless the student meets the above definition. 

- For Groups II and III,* three hundred school districts were 

randomly -selected through usage pf: a . random number table • 

" 1* * ^ 1, * 

Stratificati on " ^ 

The population was proportionally stratified to assure 

representativeness • The statistical advantages ^of a stratified 

sampling for a variable of interest, Y, were stated by Raj: 

By selecting sample of suitable s'ize from, each 
stratum it is possible to produce an estimate for the 
population characteristic Y v;hich is considerably 



Texas Education Agency, Texas Child Migrant Program : 
Migrant and Rreschool Programs (Austin: Texas Education Agency, 
1971), p. 2* 



better than that given by a single random sample from 
the entire population.^ 

Further, Mendenhall, Ott, and Scheaffer stated: 

This method of assigning sample sizes to the strata 
is called'^ proportional allocation because sample sizes, 
^l9^2* * * proportional to stratum sizes N|,N2«»»5 

Nl. Proportional allocation is often used if the strata 
variances cannot b^ approximated before sampling.^ 

Classification by state, criterion, and number of school 

districts for Group II v/ithin each stratum are represented in 

Table 1. Classification by state, criterion, and number of school 

districts for Group HI within each stratum are shown in Table 2» 

Table 1 



Classification by State, Criterion, and Number of 
School Districts of Group II 



Classification 


Number of school 
districts i'l 
population 


Nuniber of school - 
districts sampled 


Percentage 
sampled 


Arizona 


17 


* 4 - 


23 


California 


208 


51 


24 


'Cororado 


35 ■ 


9 


25 


New Mexico 


36 


9 


25 


Texas 


108 


27 


25 


Tota 1 


404 


-100 





°D. Raj, the Design of Sample Surveys (Nev/ York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1972), p. 109. . " 

= - t ' 

^^WTlliam Mendenhall, Lyman Ott, and Richard L. Scheaffer, 
Elementary Survey Sampling (Belmont, California: vVadsv/orth Pub- 
lishing Co., 1971), p. 70. 



Table 2 



Classification by State, Criterion, and Number of 
School Districts of Group III 



Classification 


Kumber of school 


Number of school 


Percentage 




districts in 


districts sampled 


sampled 




population 






Arizona 


7 


■1 


14 


California 


446 


64- 


• 14 


Colorado 


20 


3 


15 " 


Nev/ Mexico 


4 


1 


25 


Texas 


211 


31 


14 


Total 


' 688 


100 





A- percentage formula y^as developed to assure proportionate 
sampling from each, stratum of the popula^tipn. * A sampling ratlo_^ 
v;as established by dividing the number of school districts within 
each stratum by, the total number- of participating schccl districts 
in the MSRTS. The percentage of the total school districts for 
Groups II , and III contarned in each stratum was: - 





Group: II 


Group III 


Arizona 


4^ 


* \% 


California 


. 51 ' - 


64 


Colorado 


. 9 


3 


New Mexico 


9 


■ . 1 


Texas 


27 


31 


Total 


100% 


100^ 
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Selection of the Sample 

In Group I, tv/o of the thirty possible school districts 
that have terminals physically located within the school districts 
were not included in the study. In Groups II and III, simple 
random sampling v/as used to select one hundred school districts 
in each group. However, for Group III it .became necessary to 
resample from the same population to increase an adequate number 
of responses for this study* All samples selected for this study - 
were acquired through the utilization of a random number table. 

Collection of. Data 

Jhe MSRTS questionnaire, along with an appropriate cover 
letter and a stamped, s^eif-addressed envelope, was mailed to 228 
school distr4r€"t-i superintendents on February 6, 1973. The ques- 
tionnaires v/ere coded prior to. mailing so that the ricn-respondents^ 
could be identified for foliow-up procedures* 

Additional questionnaires and* follow-up letters v/ere, sent 
to subjectswho had not responded to the initial mailing* The^ 
follow-up letter stressed the importance of participation and the 
fact that responses v;ould be kept confidential (Appendix C). 

^Responses to the Questionnaire 

The population of the study was defined as all school dis- 
tricts in five states (Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas) having high concentrations of migrant children and 



participating or being potentially eligible to participate in the 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System. The population selected 
for Group I v/ere those school districts using the MSRTS and having 
a terminal physically located in the district. Group II v/ere those 
school districts participating in the MSRTS but lacking a terminal 
.v/ithin the district. Group III comprised school districts poten- 
tially eligible for participation and lacking terminals. Selection 
procedures were discussed previously. 

Thirty terminal sites comprised the population for Group 
I. However, tv/o sites v/ere districts not participating in the 
MSRTS although terminal sites were physically located v;ithin these 
cities. 'Therefore, Group I consisted" of 28 school districts. 
Of these, four school districts failed to return the ^questionnaire 
and tv/o returned it blank. ' Four had not requested MSRTS forms for 
the year 1971-72 and therefore^ were transferred to Group III, 
making Group I tv/enty-^four school districts in size. The rate 
of return for Group I was twenty districts out of a possible twenty-^ 
four or 83 percent-. 

Group II was composed of one hundred school districts, 
those participating in the MSRTS but lacking terminal sites. Of 
these, eighty-two responded. However, five of these questionnaires 
were not usable, and sixteen of the responding school districts had 
not requested MSRTS forms for the year 1971-72 and therefore were 
transferred to Group III. The overall response rate for Group II 
was sixty-six out of eighty- four or 80 percent. 
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The population for Group III (school districts eligible 
but not participating in the MSRTS) was extremely difficult to 
identify. Since school district participation in the MSRTS is 
optional, some state department of education migrant divisions 
v/ere not willing to identify school districts that were "poten- 
tially eligible" to participate- From lists of "potentially 
eligible" school districts, one hundred school districts were 
randomly sampled. Of these, forty-six responded, yielding only 
eleven usable questionnaires. A resample of one hundred was 
taken, giving fifty-eight responses v;ith only tv/enty-nine usable, 
after a follow-up questionnaire. The response rate y/as calculated 
at 20 percent. Group III consisted of sixty school districts 
(forty sampled responses and twenty "transfers" from Groups I and 

n). 

Statistical Treatment of the Data. 

The primary purpose of this study v/as to determine the 
factors that may influence usage and the, current degree of usage 
of the MSRTS. Successful attainment of these goals could provide 
information to the iMSRTS that may enable it to better implement 
its potential and provide decision-making alternatives for the 
purpose of improving service to school districts which have the 
responsibility of providing migrant children with improved education 

It was felt that the following factors may give rise to 
differences in the degree of usage of the MSRTS by Groups I and II: 



1. Years of utilization of the MSRTS by school 
districts. 

2. Number of school districts whose teachers have 
and' have not seen the MSRTS form. 

3. Number of school districts v/hose teachers have 
and have not used the MSRTS form. 

4. Extent of cooperation between school districts 
and state regional offices. 

5. Degree of school district familiarity with the 
function and potential of the MSRTS. 

6. School district size. 

7. Degree of agricultural migrant student record 
availability by previous schools attended. - 

8. Districts that have and do not have written 
goals and specific objectives for meeting agri- 
cultural migrant children's educational needs*. 

9. Number of days of inservice training provided 
for all agricultural migrant staff. 

'It was also^ felt that analysis of the follov/ing factors 
may provide usable information regarding the common character- 
istics of Groups I, II, and III: 

1. Degree of school district familiarity with the 
function and potential of the MSRTS. 

2. Degree of agricultural migrant student record 
availability by previous schools attended. 



3. Number of school districts tha-t have and do 
not have v;ritten goals and specific objectives 
for meeting agricultural migrant children's 
educational needs. 

4. Degree of achieving district edu'-.ational 
objectives- for agricultural migrant children. 

5. Determination of who is responsible for 
recording information pertinent to the agri- 
cultural migrant child. 

6. Total cost per pupil. 

The school districts in the study v;ere divided' into three 
groups, I, II, and III, previously defined. Groups I and. II were 
compared on usage of the MSRTS as to the nine factors outlined by 
using chi-square tests and Yates' correction for continuity. 
Chi-square tests were computed for characteristics cunimon to 
Groups I, II, and III, based on the six factors given above. For 
analysis of per pupil cost, one-way analysis of variance v;as used. 

Senter stated that "the chi-square test is always used 
with discrete data (data merely enumerated or counted) that may 
be only nominally classified. Chi-square is based on the differ- 
ence betv;een the frequencies observed in a particular sample and 

^^R. J. Senter, Analysis of Data; Introductory Statistics 
for the Behavioral Sciences (Gienview, Illinois: Scott Foresman 
and Co., 1969), p. 346. . ^ 



the froouencies that should occur' "by virtue of some theoretical 
expectancy,"^^ 

The chi-squ3re statistic is the sum of the squared dis- 
crepancy to expected frequency ratios for each cell, or 

(fo - ^ef- 



v/here 



f^ = observed frequencies in a given cell, 

fg = frequency expected in the same cell, and 

(f - fo)2 

Z = the sum of the — ^ ^ — ratios for every ^' 
cell" involved. 

In s<Dn:e of the data there v/as the occurrence of lov; cell 

M's. Senter stated: 

Nearly all authorities agree that Yate*s correction 
should be applied v;hen yp- is being calculated from a 
table containing 'lo?/' cell N's (for the fe's) and 
almost everyone agrees that under these^conditipns of 
'lo?/* cell N's the correction yields a value that 
better fits the probability values. -"-^ 

Siegel, commenting on contingency tables y/ith df larger than 
1, stated: "iVheh k (column) is larger than 2 (and thus df > 1), 
the "test may be used if fev;er than 20 percent of the cells hav 
an expected frequency of less than five and if no cell has an 



Ibid., p. 347. 
Ibid., p. 380. 



expected frequency of less than l*""''^ It is further suggested 
that "the researcher must combine adjacent categories in order to 
increase the expected frequency in the various cells. 

Variables 

The dependent variable was usage (high, medium, and low). 
In all cases the dependent variable was based oh the nuiru^er of 
MSRTS forms requested by the school district. This process pro- 
vided a request distribution renge of 1 to 3.40;/^hus usage .was 
^determined according- to the following intervals: Ipv; utilization, 
<-^0.75 utilization, between .75 and: 1.4; high utilization. 

These intervals represented naturally^ pccurxing= break 
.poxhts in the plotted distribution of utilirc.tioh. 

The nine independent variable s were: years of utilization 
of zhe MSRTS by schooi districts; number of schooL districts fhose 
teachers have sreri the MSRTS form; number of school districts whose 
teachers have us^d the MSRTS form; extent of cpoperatibn between 
school districts and state regional offices; degree of school dis- 
trict familiarity with the functions and: potential of the MSRTS; 
school district size; degrae of record cvailability of previous 
schools attended; school districts that have written goais and 
objectives for meeting agricultural migrant children's educational 



^Sidney Siege 1, Nonparametric Statistics. for the 
-B ciha vi or a l^Sc ie n ce s (Ne«A York: McGraw-Hill, 1956), p. 110. 

Hibi-d. 



needs; and the number of davs, ,of inservice training provided for 
all agricultural migrant staff. 

Testing Null Hypotheses 

The following null hypotheses were tested at the .05 con 
fidence level using th^e'Nchi- square statistic. Yates* correction 
£or continuity was used where appropriate. 

1. There will be no significant (differences in usage 
''of the MSRTS as to: ^ 

a. Yeprs of utilization. ^ , * , 

/b. Number of school clistrrcts who^e teachers 
have and have not seen the KSRTS form, 
c* Number of school districts whose tea^chers 
have ^and 4iave not used tjve MSR'.S form. 

d. Extent of cocperarlcn between school :dis- 
tricts and state regional offices. 

e. Degree of familiafity mth the function ^ 
^ and^ potential of the MSRTS. 

f. School district size. 

g. Degree of availability of agricultural 
niigrant student records for previous 
schools attended. 

h. Number of school districts that have and do 
not have written goals and specific^ objec- 
tives to meet agricultural migrant children's 
educational needs. 



i. Number of days for inservice trai ning 
provided for all agricultural migrant 
staff by school districts. 
There v/ill be no significant differences 
among Groups I, II, arid HI as to: 

a. Degree of familiarity with the function 
and potential of the MSRTS. 

b. Degree of availability of agricultural 
migrant student records for previous 
schools attended. ^ . 

-C. Number of schbcl districts that have ond 
do not have written goals and specific 
objectives to^ meet agricuitural migrant 
- childreri'^s educational needs. 

d. Degree of__ achieving. distf ict- educational 
objectives for agriculturaJ .migrant 
chi-ldren. 

e. Determination of who i? respdns^le for 
recording information pertinent to the 
agricultural migrant child*. 

f. Cost per pupil. 

There will be no significant differences 
betv;een Groups I and II as to: 

a. Disadvantages of the usage of the MSRTS* 

b. Advantages of the usage of the MSRTS. 



c. Importance of v/ays of maximizing utilization 
of the MSRTS. 

d. Purposes of MSRTS usage. 

e. Problem areas connected v/ith usage of the MSRTS. 

f. Training ^classification (superior to poor) of 
district personnel directLy involved with opera- 
tion of the-KSRTS. 

^ g. Kind of inservice training provided, for those 
individuals responsible for filling put MSRTS 
forms. ' ' 
Specif ically^5 the^ma^or objectives of the^ study were_ 

1. Provide descriptive data oA 
a. . Those school districts that use and have^ 

an MSRTS terminal. ^ - 

- b. Those school -districts 'that use but^do not 
have a terminil. 
c. Those school-districts thai have a high 
- , concentration of agricultural migrants but 

v-_ 

neither use nor have a terminal. 

2. Determine the degree of utilization of MSRTS 
services ..n five states (Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas). 

3. Determine factors v/hich may influence the use 
. of the MSRTS. 




Descriptive data obtained from responses to questions 4, 5, 
6, 7, 9, 10, 17^ 13, 15, 18, 19, 20, 25, and 26 were used to 
achieve objective 1, parts a. and b. Questions 18, 19, 20, 25, and 
26 v/ere used to achieve objective 1, part c* The second objective 
of this study was achieved from the data obtained from responses 
to questions 1, 2, 3, 14, 17, 19, 22, 23, and 25. The third-objec- 
tiye v/as achieved from the subhypotheses tested and ranked as to 
their significant relative strength of relationship as to usage. 



0 



Chapter 4 

ANALYSIS OF DATA " " 

The purpose of this chapter is to present the results of 
nhe analysis of data obtained from, questionnaire responses. The 
first section pertains t9 the nine null subhypotheses for Grouos 

and II as related* to usage of the Migrant Student Record Tra^^/er 
System (MSRTS). Next, descriptive data for Groups I and II as to 
the school districts' perceptions of the MSRTS are presented. 
" The thirds section .contains the^ results obtained from testing ^th'e 
. six null subhypotheses lor Groups I, II, and HI. Finally, a - 

»r ^ ^ 

brief suniTary of the chapter is given. 

^ The -descriptive data presented in the second' section provide 
the^ basis for analy^sis^of tes^ts of seven .null subhypotheses in 
Appendix D. In addition. Appendix c contains a group of descrip- ^ 
tive tables to amplify data presented, on Groups L, II, and III 
(third section). 

Analysis. of Null Sul^hypotheses Concerning Usage 

This section presents the results obtained from testing 
the nine null subhypotheses concerning Groups I and II. The 
dependent variable for these null subhypotheses was usage (high, 
medium, and low), based on the number of iMSRTS forms requested 
by each school district, linage was determined according to the 
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follov/ing intervals: low, < 0.75; medium, betv;een 0.75 and 1.4T 
land high, > 1.4 (.page 51). The independent variables: were the 
nine factors (pages 47 and 48) corresponding 'co the nine null ,sub-^ 
htpotheses. 

Null Subhvpo thesis la . There will be* no significant , 
differences ^in usage of the MSRTS as to years of utiliza- 
tion. _ . _ * 

According to the data presented in Table* 3, low and medium 
freauencies varied between one and three y-aars, and three or more 
years of usage . After three" or more years, low usage^ decreased - 
and medium usage increased.- Tfie frequencies in: the cells of high 
^ usage appeared "hot' to drffer with more years of usage. , * 

Table 3 / ^ ' - 
' Years of Utiiizatibn of the MSRTS by Usage 



Usag'e 


- Years 

1-3 ^ 


3 or more 


Total 


High 


6 ' 


7 


13 




■ (5.924) 


(7.076-) " . 




Medium 


le 


32 


50 




(22.785) 


(27.215)' 




Lov/ 


12 


4 


16 




(7.291) 


_ (8.709) 




Total 


36 


43 


79 


df = 2 

Calculated = 7.435 


Tabled x value = 


5.99 



•^Significant at .05 confidence level. 



ERIC 



/ . 

Since the analysis revealed significant differences between 
years of utilization of the MSRIS by school districts as ^to usage,, 
null subhypothesis la y;as rejected. 

Null Subhvpothesris lb . There will be no significant 
differences, in usage of the MSRTS as to number of school 
= districts v;hose teachers have and have not seen the MSRTS 
form. ^ ^ * ' ' 

, ^ Table 4 shov/s the results of the analysis for tnis null sub- 
hypothesis. The chi-square test for tv/c independent samples and 
Yates* correction for continuity yielded a chi-square statistic of 
0;i66 and was not significant. As a .result, the null ^subhypothesis 
concerning the number of school districts whose teachers have seen 
the :ySRTS form and those districts '-'v/nose teachers have not seen the 
?.'SRTS foriTi as to usage for this dependent variable v/as hot r§jecied. 

Table 4 " - 

Number^ of School *Distridts J'ihcse Teachers Have Seen 
the. MSRTS Form vs. Number of School Districts^ 
Whose Teachers Have Not Seen the MSRTS form 



Usage Have seen MSRTS. form- Have not seen MSRTS ^orm Total 



(^^2.342) (0.658) 

Medium 48 2 ' 50 

(47.468) (2.532) 

Low - ^ . 1 16 



^3^15. 190) Jo. 810) _ 

Total 75 4 79 

df = 2 

Calculated = 0.166 Tabled value = 5.99 

Not significant at .Of confidence level, but signifi- 
cant at .95. 
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Null Subhvpothesis Ic * There will be no significant 
differences in usage of the MSRTS as to number of school 
districts v/hose teachers have and have not used the iViSRTS 
form . 

AccorHi-hg to Table 5, the chi-square test , for tv/b indepen- 
dent samples and^Yates* correction for continuity yielded a chi- 
squere statistic of 0«i38 and v/as not significant. As a result, 
the null subhypothesis concerning the number of school districts 
whose teachers /nave used the MSRTS form and those ^schocl- districts 
whose teachers have not used the MSRTS form as to , usage for thijs 
independent variable was not ^rejecxed. ^ , 



Table 5 , ^ ' /~ 

Number xf School Districts Whose Teachers Have Used the 
MSRTS Form vs. i^he Number of Schocl X^iistricts V*h6_se 
Teachers Havl^ Sot Used the^MSRTS Form 



Districts wher$ teachers " Drstr lets where teachers . ^ 
Usage have used' th^ MSRTS - . ha>Le not used the MSRTS Total 
form=^^ ' - ' form 



High . 


ir 


2 


13 


(1:1.025) ^ 


(1.975) 




Medium 


43 


7 


50 




(42.^05) 


(7.595)- 




Low 


13 


3 


15 




. (13.570) 


(2.430) 




Total 


67 


12 


79 










^ df = 2 








Calculated 


X' ~ 0.138 


Tabled value = 5.99 





Not significant at .05 confidence level, but significant 

at .95. 
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Null Subhypothesis Id . There vdll be no significant 
differences in usage of the MSRTS as to extent of 
cooperation between school districts and state regional 
offices. 

Table 6 shows the data relevant to this null subhypothesis. 
The chi- square test computed for this independent variable dis- 
crose8 no significant difference between the school districts' 
extent of cooperation and the cooperation of state regional 
offices. The chi-square test yielded a value of i.OOO,, v;hich was 
not significant. Even after combining ceils, ''terns 4 and 5, to 
increase the frequencies per cell, did hot Increase the chi- 
square statistic value,. As a result, null subhypothesis Id v/as 
not rejected. ^ . ' ^ ^ - ^ 



Table 6 

Extent of Cooperation 3etv/een School Districts' and 
State Regional Qffices on Usage of the MSRTS 



— ftost 


cooperative 


Less coccerctive 




Usage'/j 


1 . 


5 


Total 


High 


8 


5 


13 




(7.899) 


(5.101) 




Medium 


32 


18 


50 




(30.380) 


(19.620) 




Low 


8 


8 


16 




(9.722) 


(6.278) ■ 




Total 


48 


31 


1 








df = 2 








Calculated 


= 1.000 


Tabled x value = 


5.99 



Not significant at .05, but significant at .TO. 



Null Subhvpothesis le > There will be no significant 
differences in usage of the MSRTS as to degree of 
familiarity v;ith function and potential of the MSRTS. 

This null subhypotnesis was tested using chi-square* ^ 
Results are sha/;n in Table 7. Item 4, consisting of low, medium, 
and high, v/as deleted due to zero frequencies in each cell. The 
calculated chi-scuare statistic of 0.957 v/as not significant. As 
a result, the null subhypothesis for school districts' degree of 
familiarity v/ith the function and potential of the MSRTS v/as not 
rejected* 



Table 7 

School Districts* Degree of Familiarity v/ith the / 
Function and Potential of the MSRTS , 



Usage 


Very familiar 


Less faiTiiliar - 


Total 


High 




8 


13 




(4.608) 


(8.392) 




Medium 


19 


31 


50 




(17.722) 


(32.278) 




Low 


4 


12 * 


16 




(5.671) 


(10.329) 




Total 


28 


51 


79 


df 


= 2 






Cal 


culated = 0*957 


2 

Tabled x valu . 


= 5.99 


Not 


significant at .05 confi 


dence level, but si 


gnificant 
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Null Subhypothesis lf > There y;ill be no significant 
differences in usage of the MSRTS'as to school district 
size. 

Table 8 shows the summary relevant to this null sub- 
hypothesis. The chi-square statistic and Yates' correction for 
continuity produced a chi-square value of 1.815, v/hich failed to 
exceed the critical -value of 15.51 required for significance at 
the .05 level. As a result, null subhypothesis If was not 
rejected. 

^ fable 8 

School District Size as Related to Utilization o" 

the MSRTS 



- ' - - .Size^ 



Usage 


1 


2 


3 


4 


p 


Total 


High 


1 


2 


5 


3 




13 


(0.987) 


(2.633') 


'(4.114) 


(2.797) 


(2.468) 




Medium 3 


12 


17 


9 


9 ' 


50 




(3.797) 


(10.127) 


(15.823) 


(10.759) 


(9.494)^ 




Lov; 


2 


2 


3 ' 


5 


4 


16 




(1.215) 


(3.241) 


(5.063) 


, (3.443) 


(3.038) 


79 


Total 


6 


16 


25 


17 


15 



-Size of school districts: (l) 12,001 or more; (2) 4,001- 
12,000; (3) 1,201-4,000; (4) 601-1,200; (5) 1-600. 



df = 8 

Calculated = 1*815 Tabled value =15.51 

Not significant at .05 confidence level, but significant at 

.99. 



Null SubhvDOthesis lq « * There will be no significant 
differences in usage of the MSRTS as to degree of avail- 
ability of agricultural migrant student records for 
previous schools attended. 

Table 9 shows the data relevant to record availability 
for previous school districts attended. The chi-square analysis 
resulted in a value of 0.390, which, did not exceed the critical 
value of 5.99 required for significance at the .05 level. There- 
fore, null subhypothesis Ig wa^s^not rejected. 

Table 9 



Degree of Agricultural Migrant Records* 
Availabi;lity for previous School 
^ Districts Attended 



Usage 


Hiqh availability 


Lovi availsbiiity i 


Total 


1 


2 


High 


4 


9 


13 


(4.608) 


(8.392) 




Medium 


19 ^ 


3h 


50 




(17.722) 


(32.278) 




Low 


5 


11 


16 




(5.671) 


_ (10.329) 




Total 


28 


51 •. - 


79 



df = 2 

Calculated v- = 0.390 Tabled value = 5.99 

Not significant^-at .05 confidence level, but significant 

at .90. 
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Null Subhypothe sis Ih * There v/ill be no significant 
differences in usage of the MSRTS as to the number of 
school districts that have and do not have written goals 
and specific objectives to meet agricultural migrant 
children's educational needs. 



The data relevant to this null subhypothe sis are shown in 
Table 10 i The chi- square analysis produced a value of 2.772, v/hich 
v/as not significant. As a result, the null subhypothesis for school 
districts having written goals and specific objectives for agricul- 
tural migrant children's educational needs as compared to those 
school districts which had no such goals and objectives was not 
rejected as related to utilization of the MSRTS. 

Table iG 

Number of School Districts^ That Have Wtxiten Goals and 
Specific Gboectives vs. Tho^se Schopr Districts Tha:t 
Do Not Have y/r it ten Gca-Ls and Specif ie 6^^^ . 











, Districts 


having v;ritten 


Ptstricts not having 




Usaqe . 


qoals 


written I goa ls „ 


Total 




.'1 


2 




High 


6 


7 


13= 




(6.911) 


(6.089) 




Medium 


30 


20 ■ 


5t) 




(26.582) 


(23v4i8) 




Low 


6 


10 


16 




(8.605) 


- (7.494) 




Tola 1 


42 


37 


79 


df = 2 








Calculated 


= 2.772 ■ 


o 

Tabled x value = 


5.999 


Not significant at .05 confidence level, but significant 



4 " :.. 



— ='-=■ 



at .30. 



i a 
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Null Subhypothesis 11 > There will be no significant 
differences in usage of the MSRtS as to number of days for 
inservice training provided for all agricultural migrant 
staff by schovi districts. 

Table 11 shows that no significant difference was found 
for inservice training by school districts. The chi-squere 
^analysis provided a value of 3.227. As a. result, the null sub- 
hypothesis was not rejected* 

Table 11 

Number of Days Provided of Inser.vice Training by 
School Districts for Ail AgriGuiturai 
Migrant Staff »k ^ 



a 



Not significant at .05 confidence level, but significant at 

.20. 





Usage l/iot 


e than a wef/R^ 


Le i s t he n a wee k 


Total 








(1-2-3) 


(4) 




M 




High 


5 




13 . 




= 1 




(7%076) ' 


(5.924:) 




^5 


- - 5 


Medium 


31 ' 


19 


50 ' = 




I - 




(27.215) 


. (22.785) 






I _f _ - 


Low 


7 


9 


16 




1-1 - 


Total 


08.709) 


(7.291) 








43 


36 


79 


'3: 




^Based on 


number of hours of 


inservice training: 


(1) 16 or 






more; (2) 11-15; 


(3) 6-10; (4) 0-5. 






df = 2 












Calculated = 3.227 


o 

Tabled-x value = 


5.99 





Descriptive Data for Groups I and II 



The descriptive data presented in th* : section may be 
used to aid in the interpretation of the results of testing the 
nine null subhypotheses previously presented. These data relate 
to perceptions of the MSRTS by the school districts of Groups I 
and IT. The follov/ing are ranked results v/ith regard toj^ 

1. Disadvantages of the KSRTS* 

2- Advantages of the MSRTS. 

3. Importance of ways of maximizlTig^utiiizatibn 
^ of the MSRTS. 

4. Major purposes in using the- MSRTS. 

5. Problem areas, connected v/ith usage of the 
MSRTS. 

The presentation of each it'em begins v;ith a restatement 
of the pertinent question from the questionnaire (Appendix 3). 
Each item was ranked in the order of least importance (L) to 
most important Chi-square tests were-cdmputed' for the 

results and are included in Appendix D. 

Disadvantages 

Question 9 . Please rank order the following disadvan- 
tages with regard to utilization of the iVtSRTS in your 
district. (Assign 1 to the most important, 2 to the next 
' most important, etc.)* 

(1) Too expensive for our district to participate 

in the MSRTS. 

(2) Requires additional personnel. 

(3) Does not mee,t our district needs. 

(4) Provides inaccurate information. 

(5) Consumes time spent by administrators and teachers 

to enroll pupils. 



The results of the ranked disadvantages vvith regard to the 
utilization of the !/iSRTS by Groups I and ii are in agreement 
(Table 12). The tv/o groups did not differ in their rankings, 
indicating that the least important disadvantage was item 2, 
requiring ^additioAal personnel. The most important disadvantage 
was item 5, consuming time spent by administrators and teachers to 
enroll pupils • 



Table 12 

Ranked Di^« ^vantages with Regard to Utilization of 
the MSRTS as Injiica ted. by Groups I and II 



Itejr_ 



Group Frequency 






2- 




* 3 




.4 




5 




1 


0 


0 




. 1 


2 


^ 2 


-4 


4 


10 ■ 


10 


2 


3 


16 . 




12 


2 


4 




2- 


d 


0 


3 


4 


12 


1 


3 


5 


15 


3 


9 


4 


12* 


4 


2 


8 


3 


12 


5 


20 


6 


24 


' 1 


4 


5 


3- 


H 


6 


30^ 


• 3 


15 - 


3 


15 


' 2 


10 


Total 


17 




17 




17- 




1-7 




17 








51 




58 




56 




54 




36 










■ L° 












m 


II 1 


7 


7 


1 


1 


7 


7 


8 


8" 


25 


25 


2 


13 


26 


13- 


26 


12 


* 24 


11 


*22 


2 


4 


3 


15 


45 


14 


42 


10 


30 


4 


12 


8 


24 


4 


5 


20 


12 


48 


12 


48 


13 


"52 


7 


28. 


5 


12 


60 


9 


45 


9 


15 


10 


50 


_5 


25 


Total 


52 




49 




51 




46 




47 








' 158 




162 




154- ■ 




144 




82 






J- / ■ 




Lb 















^Item (1) Too expensive for our district to participate in 
the MSRTS; (2) Requires additional personnel; (3) Does not meet our 
district needs; (4) Provides inaccurate information; (5) Consumes 
time spent by administrators and teachers to enroll -pupils. 



'Least important; item (2)* 



^Most important; item (o)* 
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Advantages 

Question 10 ♦ Please rank order the foilov/ing advan- 
tages with regard to utilization of the MSRTS in your 
district. (Assign 1 to the most important, 2 to the next 
most important, 3 to the next, etc. etc). 

(1) Irpproving the accuracy of information needed for 

policy determination and research. 

(2) Helping to avoid duplication and repetition of 

subject matter. 

(3) Conserving the time spent by administrators and 

teachers to enroll pupils. 

(4) Providing reliable data for permanent school 

records. 

(5) Helping schools plan for the movement of pupils 

and for the size of enrollment. 

The ranked advantaoes of Groups I and II differed, as shown 
in Table 13. Group I indicated that the least important advantage 
of the MSRTS v;as item 5, helping schools plan for the movement of 
pupils and for the si::e of enrollnient. The most i.T.portant advan- 
tage for Gror was iten; 3, conserving the time spent by admin- 
istrators and teachers to enrcli pupils. Group II differed from 
Group I in ranking the least important advantage of the MSRTS as - 
item 1, improving the accuracy of information needed for policy 
determination and research. For Group II, the most important 
advantage v;as item 4, providing reliable data for permanent '^chool 
records. 



V/ays for Maximizing Utilization 

Question 11 * Please rank order the following ways 
-you feel it is important to maximize the utilization of 
the MSRTS in your school districts (Assign 1 to the most 
important, 2 to the next most important, 3 to the next, 
etc . ) . 

(1) iViore training for teachers in the usage of the 

MSRTS form. 

(2) More district supervisory personnel available to 

assist teachers in the usage of MSRTS forms. 



Table 13 



Ranked Adycn::ages v/ith Regard to Utilization of 
the MSRIS as Indicatod by Groups I and II 



Item^ 

Group Frequency 12 3 



1 


2 


2 


5 


5 


0 


5 


5 


5 


0 


0 


2 


4 


4 


3 


6 


5 


10 


4 


8 


1 


2 


3 


1 


3 


2 


6 


4 


12 


2 


6 


8 


24 


4 


9 


36 




20 


1 


4 


1 


. 4 . 


1 


4 


5 


1 


5 


2 


10 


2 


10 




25 


7 


35 


Tots 1 


17 




17 




17 




17. 




17 








50 




47 




41 




48 
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1 


4 


d 


iO 


iC 


11 


il 


14 


14 


9 


9 




■2 


24 


12 


24 


iO 


20 


11 


22 


7 


14 


3 


6 


o 


9 


27 


10 


30 


10 


30 




45 


4 


2S 


112 


13 


52 


6 


24 


5 


20 


3 


12 




6 


30 


_9 


^5 


14 


70 


- 8 


40 


14 


70 


Total 


56 




53 




52 




48 




48 








188 




158 




155 




126 




150 

























^Item (1) I.T.proving zhe accuracy of information needed for 
policy determination and research: (2) Helping to avoid ^'uplication 
and repetition of subject matter; (3) Conserving the time spent by 
administrators and teachers to enroll cupiis; (4) Providing reli- 
able data for pernianent achocl records; (5) Helping schools plan 
for the movement of pupils and for the sire of enrollment. 

^Most important; item (3). ^'Lea?t important; item (5). 

^Least important; item (1). ^Most important; item (4). 
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(3) More training for administrators in the usage 

of the KSPvTS forms. 

(4) Training of more terminal operations and 

records clerks. 

(5) Provide school nurses with specific training 

in the usage of the Iv'SRIS forms. 

In ranking the v;ays for maximizing utilization of the 
MSRTS, Groups I and II differed in perceptions of the least 
important y/ay (Table 14). Group I indicated that it considered 
item 5, provide school nurses v/ith specific training in the usage 
of the MSRTS fprms, as the least important way. Group II indi- 
cated that item 2, more district supervisory personnel available 
to assist teachers in the usage of :/.SRTS forms, .vas the least 
important v;ay. However, both groups agreed that the most impor- 
tant v;ay to maximize utilization of the ?/.S?.TS was item 1, more 
training of teachers in the usage of thft .ViSRTS form. 



Purposes of Utilization 

Question 12 . For what purpose do you use the MSRTS in 
your district? Please rank order the foiiov;ing uses. 
(Assign 1 the n:ost important, 2 to the next most impor- 
tant, 3 t> the next, etc.). 

(1) T' -^id administrative decision-making. 

(2) To :eep current the demographic distribution 

of agricultural students in our district. 

(3) To obtain data v;hich will aid in planning 

individualized instruction* 

(4) To ascertain pattern of agricultural migrant 

students* needs. 

(5) To facilitate program planning for agricultural 

migrant students* 

AS shown in Table 15, both groups differed with regard to 

the item of If ist importance for the purpose of using the MSRTS, 

but thay agreed on the most important purpose for utilization. 
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Table 14 

Ranked Keys for Maximizing Utilization of the MSRTS 
by Groups I and II 



Item^ 

Group Frequency 1 2 . 3 



11 



1 


9 


9 


5 


5 


i 


i 


2 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


4 


2 


4 


7 


14 


5 


10 


1 


2 


3 


2 


6 


2 


6 


5 


15 


= 


15 


3 


. 9 


A 


3 


12 


1 


4 


3 


12 


3 


12 


7 


28 


5 


1 


5 


7 


35 


1 






10 


6 


30 


Total 


17 




17 




17 




17 




17 








36 




54 




45 




49 




69 
























*. 


19 


19 


11 


11 


11 


11 


7 


7 


4 


4 


2 


6 


12 


11 


22 


12 


24 


9 


18 


11 


22 


3 




13 


10 


5G 


7 


21 


13 


54 


10 


= 30 


4 


IT 


68 


4 


16 


6 


24 


12 




12 


43 


5 


6 


30 


12 


35 


12 


22 


5 


^= 
£^ 


11 


55. 


Total 


54 




53 




51 




51 




48 








i^ 




164 




155 




152 




159 










L- 















^Item (i) f.^ore training for zeachers in the usage of the 
MSRTS form; (2) J.iore district superviscry per^onnei available to 
assist teachers in the usage of .MSP.TS forms; (3) More training for 
administrators in the usage of the MSRTS forms; (4) Training of 
more terminal operations and records clerks; (5) Provide school 
nurses v/ith specific training in the usage of the iv'iSRTS forms. 

^Most important; item (!)• ^Least important; item (S)^ 

^Most important; item (!)• ^Least important; item (2). 
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Table 15 

Ranked Pjrposes for V;hich Groups I and II 
Use the l\STi~S 



II 



'equency 


1 

X 








o 




4 




5 




1 


2 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


4 


4 


10 


10 


2 




4 


1 


/-V 


1 


2 


7 


14 


6 


12 


3^ 


•. 1 


33 






2 


6 


*< 


9 


0 


0 


4 






8 


24 


7 


28. 




4 


n 


0 




0 


0 


7 


35 


7 


35 


2 


10 


1 


5 


Total 


17 




17 




18 




17 




■ 17 








47 




64 




72 




41 




27 












L° 










1 


6 


& 


/~ 


z 


4 


_ 4 


17 


17 


21 


21 


2 


15 


30 


. 3 


6 




2 


12 


24 


20 


40 


3 


18 


54 


9 


27 


12 


36 


3 


24 


5 


15 




7 


. 28 


24 


96 


17 


68 


"5 


20 




4 




ii 


55 


iZ 


85 


13 


90 


_6 


30 


2 


12 


Total ^ 


57 




55 




52 




48 




49 








173 ■ 








200 




115 




90 








T 
0- 















^Item (1) To aid administrative decision-making 5 (2) to 
keep current the ceiT.ographic distribution of agricultural migrant 
students in our district;- (3) to obtain data v;hich will aid in 
planning individualized instruction; (4) To ascertain pattern of 
agricultural migrant students* needs; (5) To facilitate program 
planning for cgricultural migrant students. 

^Least important; item (3). Slost important; item (5). 

^Least important; item (2). ^Most important; item (5). 
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Group I ranked as the least important purpose item 3, to obtain 
data v/hich vviii aid in planning individusli::ed instruction, 
while Group II ranked as the least important purpose item 2, to 
keep current the demographic distribution of agricultural migrant 
students in our district* Hov/ever, both groups aGr;.ed that item 
5, to facilitate progrem planning for agricultural migrant 
students, ?;as the most impoitant purpose for v/hich they used the 
MSRTS. 

Problems Connected ?:ith Utilization 

Q-jestion 13 * Below are possible problem areas con- 
nected '.vith the usage of the I4SRTS £,ervices. Please rank 
order the follo;ving v;hich may influence the effectiveness 
of the f.'.SHTS in your district. (Assign 1 to the most 



important. 2^to the next most important, 3 t-o the next, 


etc. ) • 




(1) 


.Insufficient liaison betvisen the terrrdnal 




and the MSRT3 Center. 


02) 


Sloiv feedback froni the :.;S?:TS Center. 


(3) _ 


Insufficient district budget allocation for 




services desired. 


(4)__ 


Errors* in input documents (district- 


(5)_ 


caused errors) . , ' 


Errors in output documents (M3RTS Center- 




caused errors) . 



As Table 16 shov/s, in ranking the least important problems 
connected v/ith usage of the MSRTS, Groups I and II indicated that 
item 2 (slov/ feedback from the MSRTS Center) and item 3 (insuffi- 
cient district budget allocation for services desired), respec- 
tively, were the least irr.portant problems connected v;ith usage of 
the MSRTS. For the most important problem, Group I ranked item 
5, errors in output documents (MSRTS Center-caused errors), as 
highest in ,importance. Group II found item 1, insufficient 



Table 16 



Ranked ftroblems Connected v/ith usage of the i/.SP.TS 
as Indicated by Groups I and II 



Group 


riecuency 


1 




2 








4 




5 




I 


1 


i 


i 


3 


3 


2 


2 


4 


4 


7 


7 




2 


4 


8 


'3 


6 


3 


6 


5 


10 


2 


4 




3 


5 


15 


2 


6 


4 


12 


1 


3 


5 


15 




4 


5 


20 


5 


20 


5 


20 


1 


4 


1 


4 




5 


_2 


iG 


4 


20 


_2 


12 




30 




10 




Total 


17 




17 




17 




17 




17 










54 








55 




51 




40 












£l 












f.f 


n 


1 


16 


16 


17 


17 


8 


6 


7 


7 


5 


5 




2 


2i 


42 


16 


32 


7 


14 


/. 


a 


4 


3 




3 


7 


21 


7 


2: 


12 


36 


10 


30 


16 


43 




4 


7 


28 


7 


22 


13 


52 


19 


76 


6 


2^- 




5 


6 


30 




^5 


14 


70 


_i 


£2 


17 


85 




Total 


57 


*137 


56 




54 




49 




^8 












143 




130 




166 




168 



























^Ileir. (1) Insufficient liaison betv/een the tern^inal and 
the f/*SRtS Center; (2) Siov; feedback from the MSRTS Center; 

(3) Insufficient district budget allocation for services desired; 

(4) Errors rn input dccur.ents (district-caused errors); (o) Errors 
in output docurr.ents (MSTYS Center-caused errors). 

^Least important; item (2). ^Most important; item (5). 

^.Most important; item (1). %(iast important; item (3). 



liaison between the term.inal ar.d the iMSRiS Center, as its major 
problem v/ith regard tc usage of the MSRTS. 

Inservice jTrainln c 

Question 15 * V/hat kind of inservice training for 
those individuals responsible for filling out the MSRTS 
forms does your district provide? 

(1) College v/orkshops (4) Regional 

(2) District •.^•ork-.hops ' v;orkshops 

(3) School building level v/orkshops (5) State 

workshops 

From the data provided in Table 17, it appears that the 
kinds of inservice training for individuals responsible for 
filling out .MSRTS forms by school districts in Groups I and II 
are emphasized in the follov:ing major areas: district ?;orkshops, 
schcoi building level v;orkshcps, and regional y;orkshops. State 
v/crkshops had the leas* nuirjoer of school districts par cicipa ting, 
and no school districts participated in college v.'orkshops. The 
data indicate that Group I had eight school districts participating 
in state workshops. This may be attributed to the trains -^g of 
terminal operators, but this is not so for Group II v/here no 
terminal sil^s are located v/ithin the school districts. 

Chi-scuare v/as computed on the number of school districts 
participating in the five kinds of inservice training v/orkshops, 
and results are included in Appendix D. 



Table 17 

Kjnds of Inservice Training for Individuals 
Responsible for Filling out MSRTS 
Forms in Groups I and II 



Number of school 
Group Kinds of training districts 

participating 



I !• College v/orkshops 0 



2. Districc v/orkshops 11 

3. School building level v;orkshops 10 

4. Regional -.ork shops 14 
b* State workshops _8 

Total * 43 

II 1. College v/orkshops 0 

2. District v/or.<shops 22 

3. School building level workshops i9 

4. Regional workshops 45 
0* State v;orkshoos _9 

Total ' 95 



Analysis of Kull Subhypotheses Concorning 
Differences Among Groups I, II, and III 

The null subhypotheses tested-dnd reported in this section 
pertain to differences among Groups I, II, and III. They v/ere 
formulated on the basis of factors previously mentioned (pages 48 
and 49) v;hich v/ere considered possible sources of information 
regarding characteristics common to these groups. These factors 
v;ere : 

1. Degree of school district familiarity with the 
function and potential of the MSRTS. 

2. Degree of agricultural migrant student record 
availability by previous schools attended. 

3. Number of school districts that have and do 
not have v;ritien coals and specific objectives 
for meeting agricultural migrant children's 
educational needs. 

4. Degree of achi^^ving district educational 
objectives for agricultural migrant children. 

5. Determination of v/ho is responsible for 
recording inforrration pertinent to the agri- 
cultural migrant child. 

6. Total cost per pupil. 

The six null sur' " , ^»eses formulated v;ere tested using 
chi-square except for ni .ohypothesis 2f (factor 6) concerning 
cost per pupil. One-way analysis of variance was computed for 
null subhypothesis 2f. 



It will be noted that the first three of these null sub- 
hypotheses are simply extensions of null subhypblheses le, Ig, and 
Ih from the nine null subhypoxheses presented in the first section 
of this chapter. The first group of null subhypotheses pertained 
only to Groups I and 11, v/hereas this second group pertains to 
Groups I, li, and III. 

Null Subhypothesis 2a. There will be no significant 
differences among Groups I, II, and III as to 'degree of 
familiarity with the function and potential of the MSRTS. 
Data pertinent to this null subhypothesis are shov/n in 
Table 18. 'ihe chi-square test resulted in a value of 64.683, 
which was significant at the .05 confidence level in that it 
exceeded the tabled chi-scuare value of 9.49. Therefore, the 
null subhycothesis was rejected. 

% 

Table 18 

Degree of Familiarity of Groups I, II, and ilT with 
the Function and Potential of the MSRTS 



Very 

Group 


fami-iiar 
i-2 


Familiar Relativei- 
3 

- -J 


unfamiliar 


Total 


I 


14 


4 


C 


18 




(8.547) 


(4.273) 


(5.180) 


II 


41 


18 


2 


61 




(28.964) 


(14.482) 


(37.554) 




III 


11 


11 


38 


60 




(28.489) 


(14.245) 


(17.266) 




Total 


66 


33 


40 


139 


df = 


4 









Calculated = 64.688 Tabled value = 9.49 

"^Significant at .05 confidence level. 
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Null Subhycolhesi s 2b > There will be no significant 
differences among Groups I, II, and III as to degree of 
availability of agricultural migrant student records for 
previous schools attended* 

Data pertinent to this null subhypothesis are shovm in 
Table 19- To test the hypothesis, the chi-scuare ^test v/as com- 
puted for all three groups to determine if there were significant 
differences. The chi-square test yielded a value of 5.822, v.'hich 
was not significant. Thus, null subhypothesis 2b y;as not rejected. 

Table 19 

Degree of Agricultural Migrant Student Records* Availability 

for Previous School Districts Attended for Groups I, 

II, and III 



Aiv/ays 


svaiiable 




Seldom available 


iotal 


Group 




3 


4-5 


I 


3 


2 


13 . 


18 




(2.201) 


(4.921) 


(10.878) 




II 


4 


20 


37 


61 




(7.460) 


(16.676) . 


(36.863) 




III 


10 


16 


34 


60 




(7.338) 


(16.403) 


_(36.259) 




Total 


17 


38 


84 


139 



■af = 4 

Calculated = 0.822 Tabled value = 9.49. 

Significant at .30. 
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Mull Subhvoothesis 2c . There will be no significant 
differences among Groups I, II, and III as to number of 
school districts nhei have and do not have written goals 
and specific objectives to meet agricultural migrant 
children's educational needs* 

Table 20 presents the data pertinent to this null sub- 
hypothesis. The chi-square test for the three groups resulted in 
_a chi-SGuare value of 32.235, which was significant. As a result, 
the null subhypc hesis concerning school districts which have and 
do not have v/ritten goals and specific objectives was rejected* 
Furthernore, the data revealed that thirty-six of the seventy-nine 
school districts for Groups I and II do not have specific written 
goals and objectives to meet agricultural migrant student needs. 

Table 20 

Kumbex of School Districts for Groups I, 11, and III That Have 
Written Gcals and Specific Objectives vs. Those That Do 
Not Have Written Goals and Specific Objectives 



Grouc 


Districts having ■.-.■ritten 
coals 


Districts not having- 
v/ritten coals 


Total 


I 


9 


9 


18 


II 


(6.216) 


(11.784) 




34 


27 


61 


III 


(21.065) 


(39.935) 




5 


55 


60 


Total 


(20.719) 


(39.281) 




48 


91 


139 



df = 2 



Calculated x = 32.255 Tabled = 5*99 

Significant at .05 confidence level. 
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Null Subhypothesis 2d * There viill be no significant 
differences among Groups I, II, and III as to the degree 
of achieving district educational objectives for agricui- 
tural migrant children. 

Data relevant to this null subhypothesis are shov;n in Table 
21* The chi-scuare test yielded a value of 10.230, v/hich v/as 
significant* As a result, null subhypothesis 2d concerning the 
degree of achievement of educational objectives for agricultural 
migrant children ;vas rejected* 

Table 21 . - ^ 

Degree of Achievement by Groups I, II, and III of District 
Educational Objectives for Agricultural J.Ugrant 
Children 



Aii the tixe 


3 


Seldom 


Group 1-2 


4-5 Total 


I 9 


7 


0 16 


(5.861) 


(7.446) 


(2.693) 


II 22 


26 


8 56 


(20.5.15) 


(26.059) 


(9.426) 


III 6 


14 


9 29 


_( 10.624) 


(13.495) 


(4.881) 


Total 37 


47 


17 iOl 



df = 4 

Calculated ^ = 10.230 Tabled ^ value = 9.49 

^Significant at .05 confidence level. 



Seventeen of the 101 school districts of Groups I, II, and 
III that responded indicated that they seldom achieved their educa- 
tional objectives for agricultural migrant children. Furthermore, 



the dal3 indicate that of the 139 possible responses, thirty- 
eight failed to respond to this question. 

Null Subhvvothesis 2e * There v/ill be no significant 
differences among Groups I, 11, and III as to determina- 
tion of v/ho is responsible for recording information 
pertinent to the agricultural migrant child. 

Table 22 presents the data for this null subhypothesis. 
To test the subhypothesis, a chi-square test v/as computed and 
yielded a chi-square value of 30.744, v/hich v/as significant. 
Therefore, this wuli subhypothesis concerning the determination 
of v/ho is responsible for recording information pertinent to the 
agricultural migrant child was rejected. , 

Table 22 

Determination of V;ho Is Responsible for Recording Information 
Pertinent to the Agricultural Migrant Child by Groups I, 

II, and III 



Individuals responsible^ 



Group 


1 


2,3,4 


5 


Total 


T 


0 


4 


13 


17 


(2.466) 


(4.802) 


(9.733) 




II 


2 


14 


45 


61 




(8.847) 


(17.229) 


(34.924) 




III 


17 


19 


17 


53 




(7.687) 


(14.969) 


_(30.344) 




Total 


19 


37 


75 


131 



df = 4 

Calculated = 30.744 Tabled = 9.49 

•^Significant at .05 confidence level. 

3(1) Principal; (2) Teacher; '{s) Teacher aide; (4) Teacher 
and tec.:her aide; (5) Teacher, nurse, and record transfer clerk. 
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Null S-.ibhvi;o thesis 2f * There v;ili be no significant 
differences among Grcups I, II, and III as to cost per 
pjpil* 

Table 23 presents the data relevant to this null sub- 
hypothesis. Testing by using cne-v/ay analysis of variance yielded 
an F ratio of 3.ii. v/hich v;as significant at the .05 level of ' con- 
fidence. As a result, the null subhypcthesis concerning cost per 
pupil for Groups I, 11, and III v;as rejected. 

Table 23 

Analysis of Variance fcr District Ccst per Fupil 
for Groups I, II, -nd III 

Source df SS .MS F 

3etv;een groups 2 560395.67 280197.24 3.11* 

Within groups 110 9918656.43 90169.60 

Total 112 9479052.15 

'Significant at the .05 confidence level. 

Since the null subhypothesis was rejected, indication of 
the responses or response treatment combinations responsible for 
subhypothesis rejection v;ere investigated via simultaneous confi- 
dence intervals. "Scheffe suggests computing confidence intervals 
for some a' > a if the F-test for the original hypothesis Ho v/as 



rejc-cted at the sigrdficance level. Ihus, a - .10 was used for 
calculation of confidence intervais. The confidence intervals of 
the data identified Groups I and III as significant. The means o 
the groups are: Group I, S659.98; Group II, $775.76; Group III, 
S863.40. This is shov/n graphically in the following figure. 

900 

X $863.40 

800 

X $775.76 

700 

X $659.98 

600 

1 1 1 ! i i 

I II III 

Treatments 

Figure 2 
Group Means for riipil Costs 

Sununary 

The results obtained from testing the nine null sub- 
hypotheses as to usage of the MSRTS by Groups I and II v/ere 
presented in the first main section of this chapter. Null sub- 
hypothesis la, concerning years of utilization, v;as significant 



Boyd C Trivett, "Interactive A Programming Language 
(APL)" (Las Cruces, Mew Mexico: Nev/ Mexico State University 
[n.d.j)> 54. 



at the .:0o confidence lewl*- As i rosult, this null subhypothesis ^ 
was rejected. ?;ull subhypothesos lb through 11 v/ere not rejected, 
indicating nc significant differences anong high, mediuni, and iov; 
usage of the MSRTS. Calculated end chi-square values were pre- 
sented, in addition to the confidence levels at which the calcu- , 
la ted results would be significant. 

in the second section, descriptive data pertinent to 
Groups I and II were presented' (Tables 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 
17). These data were rank ordered and provided the basis for the 
computation of test results by chi-square (Appendix D). 

A second group of null subhypotheses was presented in~^the' 
third section. This group contained data concerning characteris- 
tics corsncn to Groups I,, II, and III. Five null subhypotheses 
were subjected to chi-square tests* and the sixth was computed 
using one-way analysis of variance (cost per pupil). Five of the 
null subhypotheses were significant at the .05 confidence level; 
null subhypcthesis 2b (degree of availability of agricultural 
migrant student records for previous schools attended) was signifi- 
cant at .30. 



Chapter 5 

SUjd^RV, IMPLICATIONS, AI^D REGOiaEHDATIONS 

This chapter presents a sunuTisry of the study, including 
3 review of the probiem, procedures, and findings* Implications 
based on the study findings are discussed* Finally, recoiruT»enda- 
tions as to in;plerr.entation, cers6nnei"training, and evaluation 
procedures in reference to agricultural migrant education are 
then presented* 

Surrjnary 

In t.ds section, the problem, development of the instru- 
ment used f.-r collection of data, and methodology are reviev;ed. 
The study's null subhypotheses are then listed and discussed v/ith 
emphasis as to the degree of usage of the Migrant Record Transfer 
System (MSHTS) by Groups I and II, and as to various common char- 
acteristics for Groups I, II, and III. 

The Problem 

The problem v;as tv;ofold: (1) to determine to v/hat degree 
public school districts in five states v/ith heavy migrant popula- 
tions utilize the services made available by- the MSRTS, and (2) to 
identify and describe some factors v/hich m.ay influence future usage 
of MSRTS services in the five states* The five states were 
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identified as Arizona, with 61,274 migrantsj California, 177,072; 
Colorado, 19,370; Key/ Mexico, 30,753; and Texas, 239,796.^ 

Procedures 

An extensive review of the literature failed to reveal an 
existing instrument for- this study Therefore, it v/as necessary 
to develop an original* survey instruir:en. to measure the degree of 
MSRTS usage and to identify factors which may influence its usage. 

The population for the study during the academic year 
1971-72 was defined as all school districts in five states (Arizona, 
California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas) having high concentra- 
tions of migrant children and verified by ^ the MSRTS Center as being 
actual participants in^the system. Hov/ever, for Group^^III state 
directors of migrant education in each of the five states 3r^-— ^ 
still attempting to identify the mere "potentially eligible" scho^ 
districts having high migrant, c ^onc^e ntratiohs . 

Twenty-eight questionnaires ?;ere sent to^ school districts, 
in Group I, 100 to Group. II, and 200 to Group III. The final . 
sample comprised eighteen in Group I, sixty-one in Group II, and 
sixty in Group III. Data obtained by the questionnaire y;ere sub- 
jected either to chi-square tests and one-way analysis of variance 
or were categorized and presented using tables. 



U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, The Migratory Farm Labor 
Problem in the United States ^ 91st Cong., 1st Sess., 1969 (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1969), pp* 115-28. 
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Null Subhycotheses end Findings 

In order to present the findings as methodically and briefly 
as possible, the data were categorized as follows: (1) null sub- 
hypotheses as to usage of the MSRTS by Groups I and II; (2) descrip- 
tive perceptions of Groups I and II; (3) null subhypotheses as to 
usage, ^ training, and other factors by Groups I, II, and III; 
(4) null subhypotheses as to descriptive perceptions of Groups I 
and II; and (5) descriptive perceptions among Groups I, II, and llll 
Of these groups, the first three were presented in Chapter 4; the 
remaining two are presented in Appendices D and E, respectively. 
A summary of all null subhypotheses is presented in Table 24, with 
corresponding levels of significance. Discussion of null sub- 
hypotheses for Groups I and II (category i) and null subhypotheses 
for Groups I, II, and III (category 3) is presented belo-.v. 

Null Subhycothesis la . Accc^ding to the data presented in 
Table 3 (page 57), the calculated chi- square value for this null 
subhypothesis yielded a statistic significant at the .05 confi- 
dence level. This may be interpreted as indicating that school 
districts tended to utilize the MSRTS services more fully after 
three or more years of usage. 

Twelve of the sixteen school districts that indicated low 
usage during the period of one to three years of MSRTS participa- 
tion seemed to have improved so that only four school districts 
still had, low usage after three years or more of participation. 
School districts having high usage tended to remain stable during 
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Table 24 



Summary of NjII Subhypotheses and Levels of Significance 



Category 




Significant at 


and number Null subhypothesis 


indicated level 


Usaae 


(Groups I and II ) 




1. 


There v/ill be no significant differences in 






usa 


ge or tne ?.ibriio 3_s co; 






a* 


Years of utiiizaticr.. 


•uo 




b. 


Number of school districts v;hose teachers 








have- and have not seen the KSRTS form.' 


•9o 


- 


c« 


Number of school districts whose teachers 








have and have not used the iV.SRTS form. 


.95 




d. 


Extent of cooperation betv;een school 








districts and state regional offices. 


.70 




e* 


Degree of faniiiiarity v/ith function and 








potential of the iMSRTS. 


• 70 




f . 


School district size. 


.99 






Degree of availability of agricultural 








migrant student records for previous 








schools attended. 


• 90 




h. 


^Number of schocl districts that have 








and do not have written goals and 








specific objectives to meet agricultural 








migrant children's educational needs. 


• oU 






Number of days^ for inservice training 


- 






provided for all agricultural migrant 








staff by school districts. 




Usaqe 


, perceptions* etc. (Groups I« II • III) 




2. 


There v;ill be no significant differences 






among Groups I, II, and III as to: 






a* 


Degree of familiarity v/ith the 








fun tion and potential of the MSRTS. * 


.05 




b. 


Degree of availability o'f agricultural 








migrant student records for previous 








schools attended. 


.30 




c. 


Number of school districts y;hich have 








and do not have written goals and 








specific objectives to meet agricul- 








tural migrant children's educational 








needs. 


.05 




d. 


Degree of achieving district educa- 








tional objectives for agricultural 








migrant children. 


.05 



Table 24 (continued) 



Category Significant at 

and number Mull subhypothesis indicated, level 

. _ — . , ' 

e. Determine'.: on of v/ho is responsible 
for recording iriformaticn pertinent 

to the agricultural migrant child. .05 

f. 'Cost per pupil. •OS 

Descriptive perceptions (Groups I and II) 

3. There will be no significant differences between 
Groups I and il as to: 

a. Disadvantages of the usage of the MSRTS. .90 

b. Advantages of the usage of the MSRTSi .10 

c. Importance of v;ays of maximizing 

utilization of the KSRTS. .20 

d. Purposes of MSRTS usage. .70 

e. Problem areas connected v;ith usage of the 

^ ^ KSRTS. 1 ^ ^ -20 

f. Training classification :|supericr to' 
poor) of district personnel directly 

involved v;ith oreration of the MSRTS. .90 

g. Kind of inservice training provided 
for those individuals^ responsible for 

filling out :.;SRTS forms. * .30 



the period of one to three years and three years or more of usage. 
There were eighteen districts i ndicating -rr-edium usage during the 
period of one to three years. However, th - increased 
number (thirty- two) of school districts thau indicated greater 
usage of the MSRTS after pa rtici'patiiig three or more yearc* 

Null subhypothesis lb *' School districts v;hose teachers 
had seen the MSRTS form and those school districts had not seen 
it did not differ significantly in usage. Only four school dis- 
tricts of the seventy-nine sampled in Groups I and II indicated 
that their teachers had not seen the MSRTS form. Cne school dis- 
trict that fell in the category of high usage indicated that its 
teachers had not seen the form. Tv;o school districts that fell 
in medium usage indicated that its teachers had not seen the 
.V.SRTS form, and one school district in lev; usage indicated that 
its teachers had no', seen the MSRTS form. 

Null subhvcothesis Ic . Mo:^signif icant differences were 
found between school districts of Groups I and II who've teachers 
had used the MSRTS form and those school districts whose teachers 
had not used it. Twelve school districts, two of high usage, 
seven of medium usage, and three of low usage, were the school 
districts whose teachirs had not used the MSRTS form. It appears 
that school districts whose teachers had not used the MSRTS form 
might be reidentifying areas of weaknesses or strengths of agri- 
cultural migrant children that have already been identified. 



Null subhvpothesis Id * There were ^no significant differ- ' 
ences betv/een school districts and state regional offices of 
Groups I and II as to usage. Forty-eight school districts of 
high, medium, and lov; usage indicated that the relationship 
betv/een school district and regional office v;as "most coopera- 
tive." Key/ever, thirty-one school districts indicated this 
relationship to be "less cooperative." Of the school districts 
indicating low usage, eight of the sixteen found the relation- 
ship between school district and the state, regional office to be 
"most cooperative" and eight found it to be "less cooperative." 

Null subhvpothesis le . There were no significant differ- ' 
ences betv/een school districts' degree of familiarity of Groups 
I and II with the functions and potential of the MSRTS as to 
usage. A total of twenty-eight school districts of high, medium, 
and lov/ usage indicated they v;ere "very familiar" v/ith the func- 
tions and potential of the MSRTS, whereas fifty-one indicated 
they v;ere "less familiar." It appears that if more training of 
agricultural migrant staff in the fifty-one school districts were 
to be implemented greater utilization of the MSRTS might be 
achieved. 

Null subhvpothesis If . There were no significant differ- 
ences between school district sizes of Groups I and II as related, 
to utilization of the MSRTS. It appears that size has no effect 
on usage of the MSRTS. However, by inspection of Table 8 (page 62) 
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it seems that .school districts of size 1,201 to 4,000, repre- 
senting twenty- five of the seventy-nine school dictricts, 
utilize the system more than school districts of size 12,001 or 
more or small school districts of size 600 or less. 

Null subhypothesis Iq * There v/ere no significant differ- 
ences in the degree of agricultural migrant record availability 
for previous school districts attended. The data revealed that 
fifty-one of the seventy-nine^ school districts had 'low" record 
availabilrty. The literature -further supports the fact that' most- 
school districts that have agricultural migrants enrolled have 
problems of "lov/** record availability for previous school dis- 
tricts attended. 

Null subhycothesis Ih . The chi-squars test indicated that 
there were no significant differences betv;een the school districts 
of Groups I and II that had written goals and specific objectives 
and those that did not have such goals and objectives to meet the 
educational needs of agricultural migrant children as to usage. 
Thirty-seven school districts of the seventy-nine had no written 
goals and objectives, and forty-two indicated they had. However, 
only eleven school districts enclosed copies with the return ques- 
tionnaire, as requested. It appears that those districts which 
do not have written goals and specific objectives would have 
difficulties in improving educational needs without some kind of 
guidance or purpose. 
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Null subhvpothesis 11 * There were no significant differ- 
ences betv/een school districts in Groups 1 and il as to the number 
of days of inservice training provided for all agricultural 
migrant staff. Forty- three school districts of high, medium, and 
lov; usage provided more than a week of inservice training, and 
thirty-six provided less then a week of inservice training for 
the academic school year 1971-72. ,Also, nine of the school dis- 
tricts with low utilization had less than one week of inservice 
training, while eight school districts ^f high utilization also 
provided less than one week of training. 

The following- null subhypotheses pertain to^usage, percep- 
tions, and other factors for Groups I, II, and III. 

Null subhycothesis 23 . There were significanc differ- 
ences among^Groups I,. II, and lil as to the degree of familiarity 
.with the functions and potential of the MSRTS. In^Group I, all 
eighteen school districts were in the range of familiar to very 
familiar. In Group II, fifty-nine of the sixty-one school dis- 
tricts indicated they v;ere in the range of familiar to very 
familiar, with two indicating relative unfamiliarity. In Group 
III, twenty-two of sixty school districts were in the range of 
familiar to very familiar, but tv/enty of these districts were 
transferred from Groups I and II because of their non-utilization 
of the MSRTS services by the criteria established as to hov; usage 
^was defined in this study. Thirty-eight school districts in 



Group III v/ere relatively unfamiliar with the functions and 
potential of the MSRTS. 

Null subhypothesis 2b » There v;ere no significant differ- 
ences ainong school districts of Groups I, II, and III as to the 
availability or agricultural migrant student records from previous 
school districtc. The li+erature confirms the fact that record 
availability for previous school districts attended is^ a problem 
for v/hich a solution has not yet been found. 

Null subhvcothesis 2c . The chi-square test indicated 
that there v;ere significant differences among Groups I, IT, 
and III with regard to v;hether they have or dp not have written 
goa^ls and objectives to meet educationol migrant ^.eeds . Of the 
139 total school districts, ninety-one indicated that they did 
not have written goals and specific objectives, v/hereas forty- 
eight of the 139 indicated they did have such goals. In Group I, 
nine of eighteen school districts did not have specific goals and 
objectives. However, in Group II, twenty-seven of sixty-one school 
districts and in Group III, fifty-five of sixty did not have 
written goals and specific objectives. It seems that the lack of 
goals and objectives v;hich provide purpose, direction, and a process 
for evaluation may be a cause of lack of greater utilization of 
the MSRTS by school districts. 

Null subhypothesis 2d . A significant difference was found 
among Groups I, II, and III as to the degree of achievement of 



educational goals for agricultural migrant children. It appears 
that seventeen school districts of Groups II and III "seldom" 
achieved their educational objectives for agricultural migrant 
children. A further consideration for the lack of goals and 
objectives is the lack of v/ritten goals and specific objectives, 
as revealed in the data for null subhypothesis 2c. 

Null subhvpothesis 2e . Significant differences were . 
found to exist among Groups I, II, and III as to determination 
of who is responsible for recording pertinent information about 
the agricultural migrant child. In Group I it. appear s that 
principals are not responsible for the recording of pertinent ^ 
information, but that teachers, nurses, and record transfer clerks 
have the responsibility. In Group III, seventeen school districts 
indicated the principal as responsible for recording information; 
possibly this situation results from the size of the schools. 
There seem to be no set criteria for assigning responsibility for 
recording information to assure continuity and consistency. 

Null subhvpothesis 2f . Gne-v;ay analysis of variance was 
computed and the results were significant among Groups I, II, ' 
and III as to district cost per pupil. Since this null sub- 
hypothesis was rejected, it v;as further investigated via confi- 
dence intervals to determine where differences existed. The 
confidence intervals of the data identified the difference as 
existing between Groups I and III. It appears that a school 



district not participating in the iMSRTS (Group III), yet having 
agricultural migrant students, spends substantially more money 
per pupil than those school districts utilizing the services of 
the MSRTS and having an "on site*' terminal. 

Implications 

This study was conducted as an effort to investigate the 
degree of utilization of the jV'igrant Student Record Transfer 
System (MSHTS) within a five-state 'region (Arizona, California-, 
Colorado, ^Nevv iMexico, and Texas). The major goal was to provide 
information to those persons responsible for making decisions as 
to v;ays to better maximize usage of the functions anJ achievement 
of the potential of the_?^'.S_RT3 in school districts ;vhere" agricul- 
tural migrant children are invcivtd. Thus the findings of this 
study may be used as the basis for decision-making for such school 
districts. Included in the decision-making groups are local 
teachers and administrators, local school boards, state depart- 
ments of education (migrant divisions), the MSRTS Center at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and the U.S. Office of Education as the MSRTS 
funding agency* 

Since no prior studies of the MSRTS have been reported, 
the findings of this study represent the beginning of an evalua- 
tion process. If pursued in a narrov;er scope, this process can 
provide more insightful information and thus a beginning for 
focusing on the main critical issues of agricultu;ral migrant * 
education for children. 
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Local School Districts 

Cn the basis of this study* s findings', it appears that 
there is a definite need for school districts involved in agri- 
cultural migrant education to have, implement, and evaluate their 
educational objectives in specific reference to agricultural 
migrant children. 

State ReqionaL Centers 

State regional centers should be the centers for evalu- 
ation of the projects of school districts participating in the 
KSRTS* These centers are more closely related to individual 
school districts and the agricultural migrant children than the 
state decaftfTjents of education or the national branch of migrant 
education* State regional centers can £r^/ide evaluation results 
and suggest improvement processes in identified areas of v;e5kness# 

Migrant Divisions of State Decartments v^^^^^ 
of Education ' J ^ 

The lack of information demonstrated by the migrant 
divisions of state departments of education involved in this study 
indicates a void in information and communication as to the func- 
tions and potential of the MSRTS. This void appears to extend 
from the state departments of education to local school districts. 

MSRTS Center and U.S. Office of Education 

From the findings of this study, it selems obvious that 
the MSRTS Center cannot and should not exist only in^the role of 
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record-keeping and data retrieval. The Center should involve 
itself with an evaluational j^rccedure for providing analytic ^ 
descriptive data to school districts, state regional centers, and 
migrant divisions of state departments of education. ^.11 such 
critical evaluation data are centrally located in the i.'SRTS Center, 
and thus the Center is the logical beginning and ending poii.t. 
Results can. be_ provided by the Center on a semi-annual anrual 
service basis to school districts, state regional -of fices, and 
migrant divisions of depa-rtmehts of education, at least- on a 
randomized basis. It can also .provide the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, as the funding agency, v/fth evaluative results necessary 
to obtain proper and equitable distribution of funds. 

For the U.S. Office of Education, the funding agency, the 
implication is that the agency should critically analyze the fund- 
ing of studies to reidentify the educational needs of agricultural 
migrant children and focus on those educational needs v;hich have 
been identified within the past tv/enty-five years and v/hich con- 
tinue to be identified. Thus, improper and unnecessary funding 
may be avoided and funds will be allocated for study and rectifi- 
cation of v/eaknesses still evident. 

Recommendations 

The recommendations made in this section are based on the 
findings of this study. These recommendations fall v;ithin the 
classifications of evaluation, implementation, and/or training. 
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1# Since studies focusing on the degree of utilization of 
the MSRTS by school districto have not b,een conducted prior to the 
present study, it is recommended that this initial questionnaire 
be refined and expanded for use as an evaluative instrument of the 
MSRTS at local, state, and national levels* 

2. Many school districts that are nov; participating in 
the KSRTS do not have v/ritten coals and specific objectives to 
meet the educational needs of agricultural migrant children* It 
is therefore recommended that regional state offices or . tate-^ 
departments of education enforce the lav; that school districts 
v/ill provide written goals and objectives for the improvement of 
agricultural migrant education- and indicate evaluative criteria to 
determine hew v/ell the stated goals and objectives are being met, 
prior to the granting of funds zc school districts. 

3. This study disclosed the need for developing a 
standardized form for identifying agricultural migrant children* 
It is recommender' that such a standardized form be developed, 
clearly shwing the criteria used to identify agricultural migrant 
children. 

4. It is recommended that institutions of higher learning 
initiate programs for the preparation of specialized teachers and 
administrators v;ho will work with agricultural migrant children. 
The Mini-Corps program, such as the one in California, is recom- 
mended for incorporation into the educational programs of all 
states identified as having agricultural migrants. The Mini-Corps 



program is state-directed* Basically, it consists of college 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors and sometimes seniors vmo have 
been or v;hose parents are agricultural migrants* A major 
requirement for participation in the program is that the students 
must have intentions of v;orking tov^/ard a college degree in the 
areas of public education. This program has proved to be very 
effective in California. It' is strongly recommended that other 
states which bear the- responsibility of educating agricultural 
migrant children should investigate, modify, and implement such a 
program within their respective departments of education. 

_ 5. The results of this study indicate that school dis- 
tricts that are not nov/ participating in the MSRTS but have 
agricultural migrants spend more money per pupil than those school 
districts that are participants. It is recommended that every 
effort be made by state regional offices and state departments, of 
education (migrant divisions) to identify and encourage such 
school districts to participate in the MSRTS. One effect may 
very v;ell be the reduction of per pupil cost. 

6.- From the results of this study it is evident that 
there is a need for establishing some criteria by which school 
districts in Groups I and II can designate an individual to be 
responsible for recording all pertinent information about the 
agricultural migrant child. This is not presently the case. 
It is recommended that each school district participating in the 
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MSRTS be enabled, by the use of specific criteria, to identify 
such an individual or individuals and provide training in the 
spec i f i c f unc t i on . 

7. This study revealed a need for all personnel involved 
in the MSRTS program to gain better understanding of the functions 
and potential of the MSRTS and hov; to use MSRTS data in meeting 
the special educational needs of agricultural migrant children. 

It is therefore recommended that iVSRTS personnel at all levels, 
but especially at the school district level, be given more 
inservice training. 

8. It is recorraen-^ed that school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and curriculum directors be given special preparation and 
orientation to the I.'.SRTS. 

9. This study disclosed that inservice training is 
emphasized most at the schocl district and state regional levels. 
It is recommended that more emphasis be placed on the extent of 
cooperation between the schocl district and state regional center 
so that the eventual effect will be the improvement of the educa- 
tional status of agricultural migrant children. 

10. This study revealed that the major emphasis in the 
training of individuals responsible for filling out MSRTS forms 
in Groups I and II was at the regional workshop level. A very 
low number of schocl districts provided state workshop level 
training* Therefore, it is recommended that state workshops be 
kept at a minimum or eliminated. 
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MSRTS QUESTICNNAIRE 



How many years has your school district been using the MSRTS? 
Please check one. 

(1) 0 to 1 year (4) 3 to 4 years 

(2) 1 to 2 years (5) 4 to 5 years 

(3) 2 to 3 years 

To what degree arc you familiar v/ith the functions and the 
potential of the MSRTS? Please check one answer. 

Very Relatively 
familiar unfamiliar 
1 2 3 4 5 

Hov; many agricultural migrant children were enrolled in your 
school district during the following periods for the school 
year 1971-72? 

(1) Fall quarter (3) Spring quarter 

k(2) Winter quarter (4) Summer programs 



yjhat was your total district student enrollment for the school 
year 1971-72? 
(1) • 

Hov; many students enrolled in your district v/ere classified as 

agricultural migrants? 

(2) 

"11 

yjhat was the total number of schools in your school district 
for the year 1971-72? [ 

What is your district's total cost per pupil participating in 
the KSRTS? $ 

What was the total number of agricultural student records that 
your district requested from the MSRTS Center during the year 
1971-72? 

Please rank orde r the following disadvantages with regard to 
utilization of the MSRTS in your district. (Assign 1 to the 
most important, 2 to the next most important, 3 to the next, 
etc.)* 

(1) Too expensive for our district to participate* in the 

MSRTS. 

(2) Requires additional personnel. 

(3) Does not meet our district needs. ^ 

(4) Provides inaccurate information. 

(5) Consumes time spent by administrators and teachers 
to enroll pupils. 
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9. Please rank order the following advantages with regard to 
utilization of the MSRTS in you'r district. (Assign 1 to the 
most important, 2 to the next most important, 3 to the next, 
etc. ). 

(1) Improving the accuracy of rnformation needed for 

policy determination and research. 

(2) Helping to avoid duplication and repetition of 

subject matter. 

(3) Conserving the time 'spent by administrators and 

teachars to enroll pupils. 

(4) Providing reliable data for permanent school 

records. 

(5) Helping schools plan for the movement of pupils 

and for the' size of enrollment. 

10. Please rank order the following v;ays you feel it is impor- 
tant to maximize the utilization of the MSRTS in your school 
district. (Assign 1 to the most important, 2 to the next 
most important, 3 to the next, etc.). 

-(l) More training for teachers in t^e usage of the 

VxSKYS forms. 

(2) More district supervisory personnel available 

to assist teachers in the usage of the MSRTS 
forms. 

(3) i.'ore training for administrators in the usage 

of the jV:SRTS forms. 

(4) Training of more terminal operators and records 

clerks. . . -i = , 

(5) Provide school nurses with sj^cific training in 

the usage of the MSRTS forms. 

11. Belcv/ are possible problem areas connected with the usage 
of the MSRTS services. Please rank order the following 
which may influence the effectiveness* of the MSRTS :n your 
district. (Assign 1 to the most important, 2 to the next 
most important, 3 to the next, etc.). 

(1) Insufficient liaison bety/een the terminal 

and the MSRTS Center. 

(2) Slow feedback from the MSRTS Center. 

(3) Insufficient distr^.ct budget allocation for 

services desired. 

(4) Errors ^n input documents (district-caused 

errors) . 

(5) Errors in output documents (;', S Center- 
caused errors). 

12. What extent of cooperation is evident betv/een your school 
district and the State regional office? Please circle one 
answer. 

Most Least 
cooperative cooperative 
1 2 3 4 5 
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13. V^hen agricultural migrant children are enrolled in your 
schools, were complete records available from their pre- 
vious school districts? Please circle one snsv/er. 

All the time Seldom 
1 ' 2 3,4 5 

14. To what degree are your district's objectives for agricultural 
migrants achieved? Please circle one ansv;er. 

All the time Seldom 
1 2 3 4 5 

15. V;hat kind of inservice training for those individuals respon- 
sible for filling out the MSRTS forms does your district 
provide? 

(1) College v;orkshops. (4) Regional v/orkshops. 

(2) District v;orkshops. (5) State workshops. 

(3) School building level 

workshops. 

16. Hov/ often is inservice training for all- agricultural migrant 
s^taff proyided? Please indicate. 



17. Hov; m.uch total time is involved during the/z/brkshop sessions 
in your school distric:? 

(1) College ?;orkshops.. (4) Regional workshops. 

(2) District workshops. (5) State workshops. 

(3) School building level 

v;orkshops. 

18. Hov; would you classify the training of your personnel 
directly involved with the operation of ^the MSRTS in your 
school district? Please circle one ansv;er. 

Superior ' Poor 

1 2 3 4 5 

19. V/ho is responsible for recording all pertinent information 
about the agricultural migrant child in your district? 
Please check one. 

Principal. Teacher and teacher aide. 

Teacher. Teacher, nurse, and record 

Teacher aide. transfer clerk. 

20. Hc^ do you determine the number of agricultural migrant 
children in your district? Please check one. 

By U.S.O.E. definition. 

Identified by other agencies. 

By using your district's predictive formula. 

Figures from the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Other 



For v/hat purposes do you use the KSRTS in your district? 
Please rank order the follov/ing uses* (Number 1 is the 
highest rank, number 5 the lov;est*) 

To aid administrative deci sion-making* 

To keep current the democraphic distribution of 

agricultural migrant students in our district? 
To obtain data which v/ill aid in planning 

individualized instruction. 
To ascertain pattern of agricultural migrant 

students' needs. 
To facilitate program planning for agricultural 

mic..ant students. 
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Felipe Veloz 

Department of Educational Administration 
Box 3N/Las Cruces, New Mexico 88003 
Telephone (505) 646-3825 



Dear Colleegue: 
y/e need your help! 

Tne attached questionnaire concerning factors related to usage of 

the Migrant Student Record Transfer System in five states with high 
migrant concentration will provide information v;hich will help to 

determine the degree of usage and some of the factors which may 

influence usage. V/e seek your cccperation in doing so. 

Although the attached instrument may seem lengthy, it has been 
developed so -that the average time needed to complete it is about 
10 minutes, in most cases less. It is also quite permissible for 
your migrant director or someone on your staff to complete all or 
portions of this questionnaire if you prefer. 

Since v/e believe the use of the iV.SRTS to be a very important thrust 
and interest area in public scucaticn today, where high concentra- 
tion of migrants exists, we would like to strongly encourage you, 
not only to participate in the study, but. to request a copy of the 
summary of the results. Provision is made for this in the last 
section of the questionnaire. Remember, we are just as interested 
in those districts which make use of the MSRTS services as v;e are 
in those districts who do not now use the MSRTS services. 

V/e know yours is an important, busy (and sometimes thankless) 
position, but won't you please take a few minutes and complete the 
enclosed instrument? A stamped envelope is enclosed for your 
convenience. V/e are requesting that the completed questionnaire be 
mailed prior to February 20, 1973, so th=it the analysis can be 
started. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 

Felipe Veloz 
Research Assistant 



Timothy J. Pettibone, Head 
Department of Educational 
Administration 



CODE NUKBHR 



MIGRANT RHCORD TRAMSFER SYSTHM 
QUESTIOKNAIRE 

Please check the blanks or fill in the necessary information as- 
applicable. All responses will be confidential. The code number 
is for the purpose of foliovv-up v;ith non- respondents. 

Questions 1 through 2S should be completed by districts that have 
terminal and use system and districts that do not have terminal but 
use system (usage is a cooperative effort v;ith a district having a 
terminal) . 



Districts that do not have terminal and do not use system should 
answer questions 17 through 28 only . 



Title of respondent 



Section 1 



1. How many years has your school district been using the MSRTS? 
Please check one. 

(1) 0 to 1 year (4) 3 to 4 years 

(2) 1 to 2 years (5) 5 to 5 years 

(3) 2 to 3 years 

2. Have your teachers v/ho teach agricultural migrant students seen 
the MSRTS form? 

(1) Yes -(2) No 

3. Have your teachers who teach agricultural migrant students 
physically handled the laSRTS forms? 

(1) Yes (2) No 

4. V/hat percent of agricultural migrant students v;ho have been 
referred to the nurse have been referred based, at least par- 
tially, on information on the MSRTS form? 



What percent of agricultural migrant students v;ho have been 
referred to the counselor have been referred based, at least 
partially, on information on the MSRTS form? 



6. What percent of agricultural migrant stude.nts v;ho have been 
referred to the psychologist have been referred based, at 
least partially, on information on the MSRTS form? 
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7. V/hat percent of agricultural migrant students have been 
diagnosed for grade placement based, at least partially, 
on the MSRTS form? 



8. V/hat was the total number of agricultural student records 
that your district requested from the I/iSRTS Center during 
the academic year 1971-72? 

9- Please rank order the following disadvantages y/ith regard 
to utilization of the f/iSRTS in your district. (Assign 1 to 
the most important, 2 to the next most important, 3 to the 
next, etc.)* 



(1) Too expensive for our district to participate 

in the f/.SRTS. 

(2) Requires additional personnel. 

(3) Does not meet our district needs. 

(4) Provides inaccurate information. 

(5) Consumes time spent by administrators and 

teachers to enroll pupils. 



10. Please rank order the following advantages v/ith regard to 
utilization of the MSRTS in your district. (Assign 1 to the 
most important, 2 to the next most important, 3 to the next, 
etc . ) . 

(1) Improving the accuracy of information 

needed for policy determination and research. 

(2) Helping to avoid duplication and repetition 

of subject matter. 

(3) Conserving the time spent by administrators 

and teachers to enroll pupils. 

(4) Providing reliable data* for permanent 

school records. 

(5) Helping schools plan for the movement 

of pupils and for the size of enrollment. 

11. Please rank order the follov;ing v;ays you feel it is important 
to maximize the utilization of the MSRTS in your school dis- 
trict. (Assign 1 to the most important, 2 to the next most 
important, 3 to the next, etc.). 

(1) More training for teachers in the usage 

of the iMSRTS form. 

(2) More district supervisory personnel available 

to assist teachers in the usage of MSRTS forms. 

(3) More training for administrators in the usage 

of the MSRTS forms. 

(4) Training of more terminal operations 

and records clerks. 

(5) Provide school nurses v;ith specific training 
in the usage of the MSRTS forms. 
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12. For what purpose do you use he MSRTS in your district? 
Please rank order ^the follovving uses. (Assign 1 to the most 
important, 2 to the next most important, 3 to the next, 
etc.). 

(1) To aid administrative decision-making. 

(2) To keep current the demographic distribution 

of agricultural, students in our district. 

(3) To obtain data which v/ill aid in planning 

individualized instruction. 

(4) To ascertain pattern of agricultural migrant 

students* needs. ^ 

(5) To facilitate program planning for agricul- 
tural migrant students. 

13. Be lev/ are possible problem areas connected .with the ur^^ge of 
the MSRTS services. Please rank order the following which 
may influence the effectiveness of the MSRTS in your district. 
(Assign 1 to the most important, 2 to the next most important, 
3 to the next, etc.). 

(1) Insufficient liaison between the terminal 

and the MSRTS Center. 

(2) Slow feedback from the MSRTS Center. 

(3) Insufficient district budget allocation for 

services desired. 

(4) Errors in input documents (district- ^ 

caused errors). 

(5) Errors in output documents (MSRTS Center- 
caused errors). 

14. 'What extent of cooperation is evident between your school 

district and the State regional office? Please circle one 
answer. 

Most Least 
cooperative cooperative 
1 2 3 4 5 

15. What kind of inservice training for those individuals 
responsible for filling out the MSRTS forms does your 
district provide? 

(1) College workshops. (4) Regional workshops. 

(2) District workshops. (5) State workshops. 

(3) School building level 

v/orkshops . 

16. How would you classify the training of your personnel directly 
involved vnth the operation of the MSRTS in your school district? 
Superior ppor 

1 2 3 4 ~5^ 



/ 
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17. To what degree are you familiar with the functions end the 
potential of the MSfuS? Please check one answer. 

Very Relatively 
familiar unfamiliar 
1 2 3 4 5 

18. Ho7/ many agricultural migrant children y;ere enrolled in your 
school district during the following periods for the academic 
school year 1971-72? 

(1) Fall quarter . (3) Spring quarter . 

(2) Winter quarter . (4) Summer programs . 

19. What v/as your total district student enrollment for the 
academic school year 1971-72? 

(1) . 

Hov; many students enrolled in your district v;ere classified 
as agricultural miurants? 

(2) . 

20. What was the total number of schools in your school district 
for the academic year 1971-72? . 



21. What is your district's total cost per pupil? 



22. When agricultural migrant children are enrolled in your 
schools, v;ere complete records available from their pre- 
vious school districts? Please circle one answer. 

All the time Seldom 
1 2 3 4 5 

23. Dof your school district have written goals and objectives 
specifically to meet agricultural migrant children's educa- 
tional needs? 

(1) Yes (2) No 

If yes , will you please attach a copy of them and return 
with questionnaire. 

24. To v/hat degree are your district's objectives for agricultural 
migrants achieved? Please circle one answer. 

All the time Seldom 
1 2 3 4 5 

25» How many days total was inservice training provided for all 
district agricultural migrant staff during the academic 
school year 1971-72? 
(1) Total number of days . 
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26. How much total time in clock hours is involved during the 
workshop t.ssions in your school district? 

(1) College workshops. (4) Regional v/orkshops. 

(2) District workshops. (o) State workshops. 

(3) School building level 

y/orkshops . 

27. V/ho is responsible for recording all pertinent information 
about the agricultural migrant child in your district? 
Please check only one. 

(1) Principal (4) Teacher and teacher aide 

(2) Teacher (5) Teacher, nurse, and 

(3) Teacher aide record transfer clerk 

28. How do you determine the number of agricultural migrant 
children in your district? Please check one. 

(1) By U.S.O.E. definition. 

(2) Identified by othar agencies. 

(3) 3y using your disirict's predictive formula. 

(4) Figures from the U.S. Department of Labor. 

(5) ether • 



V/ould ycu like a summary of the results? Yes No. 

THAMK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YCUR CCOPERATIOM 



APPENDIX C 
rCLLCVJ-U» LETr£R 
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COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADM I N 1ST AT! ON 
Box 3N/Las Cruces. New Mexico 88001 
Telephone t505) 646-3825 




March 13, 1973 



Dear Colleague; 

About four v/eeks ago you v;ere mailed a questionnaire designed to 
determine the degree of usage of the fuigrant Studenr Record Transfer 
System and factors v;hich may influence usage. 

VJe are anxious to obtain and report results that accurately repre- 
s€ it the use of the Migrani Student Record Transfer Sy.«t:m« We are 
especially interested in obtaining your response* 

In case the original questionnaire v/as lost in the mail or has been 
misplaced, another questionnaire has been enclosed with a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

Please corr.piete and return the questionnaire at ycur earliest con- 
venience. Ail indiviaual responses /rlii be held in strict confidence* 

Sincerely, 



:Dr. Timothy J. Pettibone, Head 
Department of Educational Adm. 



Felipe Veloz 
Research Assistant 
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DESCRIPTIVE PERCEPTICNS MULL SU3HYFCTKESES 
FOR GRCUFS I AND 11 
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Mull Subhvpothesis 3a > There v/ill be no significant 
differences betv/een Groups I and II as to disadvantages 
of the usage of the MSRTS. 

On the basis of the data shown in Table 2, this null sub- 
hypothesis was not rejected* 

Table 25 



Disadvantages of the MSRTS as Indicated by Groups I and 11^ 















Group 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Total 


I 51 

(55.806) 


58 

(56.743) 


56 

(56.073) 


54 
(52.869) 


36 
(31.508 


255 


II 153 

(153.194) 


162 
(161.257) 


154 
(153.927) 


144 

(145.131) 


82 
(86.492 


700 


Total 209 


220 


210' 


19S 


118 


955 



^Based on Question 9 (Appendix 3). 



Item (l) Too expensive for our district to participate in 
the MSRTS; (2) Requires additional personnel; (3) Dees not meet our 
district needs; (4) Provides inaccurate information; (5) Consuir.es 
time' spent by administrators and teachers to enroll pupils. 

df = 4 

Calculated = 1*484 Tabled \ value = 9.49 

Not significant at .05 confidence level, but significant at 

.90. 

X \ 
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Null Subhycothesis 5b . There will be no significant 
differences betv;een Groups I and il cs to advantages of 
the usage of the fASRTS. 

On the basis of the data shov/n in Table 26, this null sub- 
hypothesis was not rejected* 



Table 26 





Advantages 


of the KSRTS 


as Indicated by Groups 


I and 11^ 




Group 






Iter> 






Total 




2 


3 


4 


5 


T 


50- 


47 


41 


48 


65 


251 




(58.111) 


(50.054) 


(47.656) 


(42.484) 


(52.495) 




II 


188 


158 


155 


126 


150 


777 




(179.S89) 


(154.946) 


(143.144) 


(131.516) 


(162.505) 






205 


196 


174 


215 1, 


208 



^3ased on Question 10 (Appendix 3)* 

^Item (1) Improving the accuracy of information needed for 
policy determination and research; (2) Helping to_ avoid duplication 
and repetition of subject matter; (3) Conserving the time spent by 
administrators and teachers to enroll pupils; (4) Providing reliable 
data for permanent school records; (5) Helping schools plan for the 
movement of pupils and for the size of enrollment. 

df = 4 

Calculated = 7.932 Tabled value = 9.49 

Not significant at .05 confidence level, but significant 

at .10. 
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Null Subhycothesis 2c » There will be no significant 
differences betv/een Groups I end II 2S to the importence 
of v/eys of maximizing utiiizaticn of the MSRTS- 

Cn the basis of the data presented in Table 27, this null 
subhypothesis v/as not rejected. 

Table 27 

' Importance Placed by Groups I and II on ?Jays of 
Maximizing Utilization of xhe MSRTS^. 



Item^ 



Group 1 


2 


3 4 


5 


Total 


I 36 

(44.950) 


54 
(53.543) 


45 49- 
(49.126) (49.372) 


69 

(56.004) 


253 


II 147 

(138.050) 


164 
(16^-. 452) 


-I D 0 1 o2 
(lc0.£74) (151.628) 


159 
(171.996) 


777 


Total 163 


218 


200 201 


228 


1,030 



^Based on Question il (Appendix B). 



^Item (1) More training for teachers in the usage of the MSRTS 
form; (2) f/.ore district supervisory personnel available to assist 
teachers in the usage of MSP.TS forms; (3) More training for adminis- 
trators in the usage of the MSRTS forms; (4) Training of more 
terminal operations and records clerks; (o) Provide school nurses 
with specific training in the usage of the MSRTS form. 

df = 4 

Calculated = 6.829 Tabled value = 9.49 

Not significant at .05 confidence level, but significant at 

.20. 
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Null Subhycolhesis 3d > There v/ill be no significant 
differences between Groups I and II as to the purposes of 
MSRTS usage. 



On the has 


is of data 


shown in Tabie 


28, this 


null sub- 


hypothesis v.'as not rejected. 












Table 28 






Purposes for 


Vihich the 


iV.SRTS Is Used by Groups 


I and 11^ 












Group 1 


2 


■ 3 


4 


5 Total 


I 47 

(52.842) 


64 
(67.254) 


72 
(65.332) 


41 

(37.470) 


27 251 
(28.102) . 


II 173 

(167.158) 


216 
(212.746) 


200. 
(206.668) 


115 
(118.530) 


90 794 
(88.898) 


Total 220 


280 


272 


156 . 


■ 117 1,0^5 



^Based on Question 12 (Appendix 3). 

'^Item (i) To aid administrative decision-making; (2) To keep 
current the demographic distribution of agricultural students dn our 
district; (3) To obtain data v/hich v/ill aid in planning individualize 
instruction; (4) To ascertain pattern of agricultural migrant stu- 
dents' needs; (5) To facilitate program planning for agricultural 
migrant students. 

df = 4 

Calculated = 2.448 Tabled value = 9.49 

Not significant at .05 confidence level, but significant at 

.70. 
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Null Subhypothosis 3e > There will be no significant 
differences belv/een Groups I and II as to problem areas 
connected v/ith usage of the ?wSRTS. 

Pertinent data shown in Table 29 shov; that no significant 
differences v/ere found. Therefore, this null subhypothesis was 
not rejected. 

Table 29 

Problem Areas Connected with Usage of the MSRTS 
as Indicated by Groups I and 11^ 

'tem^ 



Group 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 Total 


I 54 

(46.430) 


55 
(48.132) 


55 
(57.126) 


51 

(52.75) 


40 255 
(50.562) 


II . 137 

(144.570) 


143 
(149.366) 


180 
(177.874) 


166 
( 164 . 250 ) 


168 794 
(157.438) 


Tots 1 191 


198 


235 


217 


208 1,049 


^■Based on 


Question 


13 (Appendix B). 







^Item (1) Insufficient liaison between the terminal and the 
MSRTS Center; (2) Slow feedback from the MSRTS Center; (3) Insuffi- 
cient district budget allocation for services desired; (4) Errors 
in input documents (disxrict-caused errors); (5) Errors in output 
documents (MSRTS Center-caused errors). 

df = 4 

Calculated = 6.022 Tabled value = 9.49 

Not significant at .Od confidence level, but significant 

at .20. 
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Null Subhycothes: s 3f . There will be no significant 
differences between Groups I and II as to training classi- 
fication (superior to poor) of district personnel directly 
involved with operation of the MSRTS. 

On the basis of data shov/n in Table 30, this null sub- 
hypothesis was not rejected. 

Table 30 



Training Classification (Superior to Poor) of District Personnel 
Directly Involved with Operation of the MSRTS^ 



Group 


Superior 
1 


2 


3„ 


Poor 
4-5 


Total 


I 


5 

(5.013) 


7 

(5.696) 


4 

(5.241) 


2 

(2.051) 


18 




17 

• _(16.987) 


13 

(19.304) 


19 

_(17.759) 


7 

_(6.949) 


71 


Total 


22 


25 


23 


9 


79 



^Based on Question 16 (Appendix B). 
df = 3 

Calculated = 0.76S Tabled value = 7.82 

Not significant at .05 confidence level, but significant 

at .90. 



Mull Subhypothesis 3g. There will be no significant 
differences betv;een Groups I and II as to the kind of 
inservice training provided for those individuals responsible 
for filling out f/.SRTS forms. 

On the basis of data shown in Table 31, this null sub- 
hypothesis was not rejected. 

Table 31 



Kinds of Inservice Training for Those Individuals Responsible 
fox Filling out MSRTS Forms in Groups I and 11^ 



Group 






Kind of Train! 


nq 




Total 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


I 


0 


11 


10 


14 


8 


43 






(10.283) 


(9.036) 


(18.384) 


(5.297) 




T 7 


0 


22 


19 


45 


9 


95 






_(22.717) 


_(19.964) 


_(40.6i6) 


_(11.703) 




Iota 1 


0 


33 


29 


o9 . 


17 


138 



^3ased on Question 15 (Appendix B). 

^Kinds of training: (1) College v;orkshops; (2) District 
workshops; (3) School building level workshops; (4) Regional v;ork- 
shops; (5) State workshops. . 



df = 3 

Calculated = 3.744 Tabled value = 7.82 

Not significant at .05 confidence level, but significant 

at .30. 



Table 32 



I;'e3sures of Usage of the MSRiS Form 
by Groups I and 1 1'^ 



r-ercentages 



Group Question 


1 _ 


11- 


21- 


31- 


41- 


51- 




71- 


81- 


91- 




10 


20 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


30 


90 


ICO 


I 4b 


4 


' 1 


2 




3 






i 




2 




<d 




2 


1 




1 ^ 












2 


2 






X 












7^ 


1 


5 




1 


1 






1 


2 


1 


Total 


9 


3 


D 


2 


7 


1 


0 . 


2 


2 


3 


II 4 


13 


4 


3 




5 




1 


1 


2 


2 


5 


12 


1 


3 




4 






2 


1 


3 


6 










2- 










1 


7 


15 






1 


3 




\ 


3 


1 


5 


Total 


51 


9 


IC 




I4 






6 


4 


13 


^ ^Supplementary to 


Nul 


1 Subhypot 


he'ses 


la- 11 


cn u 


sage 


« 


^Question 4; 


Vina 


t pe 


rcent 


of a 


griculturai 


migrant 


stude 


v;ho have been re 


ferred to 




nurse 


.hav 


e been 


referred 


base 


d, at 


least partially^ 


on 


infor 


[nation on 'the 


iV.SRTS 


form? 









Question 5; V/hat percent of agricultural migrant stu- 
dents who have been referred to the counselor have been referred 
based, at least partially, cn information on the MSRTS form? 

^Question 6: V/hat percent of agricultural migrant students 
who have been referred to the csvcholcqist have been referred 
based, at least partially, on information cn the MSRTS form? 

^Question 7: What percent of agricultural migrant students 
have been diagnosed for grade placement based, at least partially, 
on the MSRTS form? 
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Table 33 



Total Number ot Agricultural iVd grant Student 
Rec(^rds Requested by Groups I and II 
for 1971-72^ 



Item Group I Group. II 

Requests 11,445 22,543 

Mean 635.83 369.56 

Ra nge 60- 2 , 600 3-2 , 500 



^Question 8: :?h3t y/as the -cotal nuiri)er 
of agricultural, student -records that your dis- 
trict .requested' from the MSRTS Center during 
the academic -year 1971-7 



Table 34 



Total District Student Enrollment and Total Ki'mber 
of Agricultural ?/iigrent Students for Groups I 
and II for 1971-72^ 


Item 


Group I Group II 


Total district student enrollment 


Number 


235,151 157,935 


Mean 


13,063.94 2,589.10 


Range 


660-72 , 000 66-15, 000 


t 

>. . 


-^^Total agricultural migrant student 
district enrollment 


Number 


9,759 22,717 


Mean 


542.17 B 372.41 


Range 


60-2,511 12-2,500 



Question 19: V/hat was your total district 
student enrollment for the academic year 1971-72? 

(l) ; How many students enrolled in your aistrict 

were classified as agricultural migrants? (2) . 



Table 36 



Total School District Enrollments of Agricultural Migrant 
Children in Groups I, 11, and III During the Fall, 
Winter, and Spring Quarters of Academic 
Year 1971-72^ 



Group 


Fall 


V.'inter 


Spring 


I 

Total 

Mean 

Range 


8,348 
463.78 
45-2,511 


8,303 
461.28 
10-2,511 


8,748 
486.00 
10-2,511 


II 

Total 

iV.ean 

Range 


17,365 
289.42 
12-2,295 


16,586 
276.43 
6-1,500 


18,113 
296.93 
. 7-1,854 


III 

Total 

Mean 

Range 


3,187 
66.40 

2-605 


3,125 
67.93 

2-899 


3,028 

67.29 
1-696 



^Question 18: Ho?/ many agricultural migrant children 
were enrolled in your school district during the following periods 

for the academic year 1971-72? (1) Fall ..quarter ; (2) Winter 

quarter ; (3) Spring quarter; (4) Summer programs . 



Table 37 



Percent of School Districts Having Summer Migrant Programs^ 



Group 


Have Program 


No Program 


Percent 


I 


13. 


5 


72 


II 


27 


34 


44 


III 


9 


51 


15 



Question 16: Item (4). 
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Table 38 



Days of Inservice iraining rrovideci for All Agricultural Migrant 
Staff (Groups I, II, and III) for Academic Year 1971-72^ 





Item 


Group I 


Group II 


Group III 


Total 


number of days 


291 


421 


124 


Iv'.ean 




18.19 


7.94 


5.17 


Range 


of days 


0-82 


0-36 


0-12 






NR = 2 


NR = 8 


NR = 36 



^Question 25: Hov; many days total v;as inservice training 
provided for all district agricultural irdgrant staff during the 
academic year 1971-72? (1) Total number of days ♦ 



Table 39 





Total Clock Hours Involved Duri 


ng V.'orks 


hop Se?sior. 


£ in 




All School Districts (Grcu 


ps I, II 


, and III)'^ 






Item 


Group I 


Group II " 


Group III 


1. 


College v.'or.kshops 


273 


295 


110 


2. 


District workshops 


293 


493 


286 


3. 


School building level '/;orkshops 


233 


687 


'243 


4. 


Regional workshops 


317 


947 


283 


5. 


State workshops 


238 


274 


■ 32 



^Question 26: How much total time in clock hours is 
involved during the v;crkshop sessions in your school district? 

(1) Coile'ge workshops; (2) District v;orkshops; 

(3) School' 'building level v/orkshops; (4) Regional work- 
shops; (5) State v/orkshops» 
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Table 40 



How School Districts in Groups I, II, and III Determine and 
Identify the Agricullurai Migrant Child^ 





Method 


Group I 


Group II 


Group III 


1. 


U.S. Office of Education 
definition 


15 


33 


23 


2. 


Identified by other agencies 


0 


3 


3 


3. 


By using the district's 
predictive formula 


0 


3 


0 


4. 


Figures from U.S. Decartnier.t 
of Labor 


0 


0 


0 


5. 


Cthsr 


_2 


22 . 


22 




Total 


17 


61 


48 



^Question 28: Hcv; do you determine the number of agricul- 
tural migrant children in your district?. Please -check one. 

(i) By U-S.C,E. definition; (2) Identified by other 

agencies; (3) 3y using your district's predictive ^formula; 

(4) Figures from the U.S. Departr.ent of Labor; (5) 

Other ' 




ERIC 



